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For Vo-Ag Teachers, County Agents, Soil ethos: 
Conservationists, and Extension Specialists 


You can add glamour your 


teaching with special 


LAND JUDGING DAYS! 


What do “researchers thi 


issue 
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How will this tractor 


Here’s what we are telling 
your farmers about Questions farmers ask 


most often about 


THE IMPORTANCE OF vitamin | D nutrition 
VITAMIN D 
FORTIFICATION 


Scientifically balanced formulations now as- 
sure that feeders get all the known elements 
for animal nutrition in the feeds they buy. 
Vitamin D fortification is especially impor- 
tant with today’s — of raising animals A 
in confinement. ntly, even hogs are ; 


+ Vitamin D prevents rickets and helps livestock use calcium and 


This abbreviates the exposure of growing utilization, good fleshing ond well-being of the anima 
animals to the sun’s rays, an important 
source of vitamin Do. Q: What happens if my livestock do not ge D 
Since roughages are a variable source of this ; 
if essential vitamin, a new significance is put A! symptoms of severe deficiency (rickets) are siffness, bowed legs 
on heavy vitamin D fortification of feeds with 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast. Mild or borderline deficiencies which do not cause symptoms severe 
enough to be noticed pccur far more frequently and are the ones 
Prevention of Milk Fever peng ld panel. 5 loss in profits through slower growth and 
FIDY, a rich source of vitamin Dz, is also aiabiiatinaies 
used in the prevention of Milk Fever. Fed in Q: « ‘. ; 
massive doses, 5 to 7 days prepartum, FIDY 
Type 142-F has been found to maintain 
blood calcium above the low levels that 
occur with Milk Fever. unpredictable sources of vitamin D. Feeds adequately fortified with 
vitamin D provide protection Look for the words “Irradiated Dry 
You can now recommend special rations or Yous” ew the feed'teg 


the feeding of FIDY itself as an aid in pre- 
venting Milk Fever. Several feed manufac- 
turers offer a special Milk Fever preventive 


© 


ration containing FI DY to help complete A: Yes. Work at the South Dakota Experiment Station showed that dairy 
their line of dairy feeds and provide an cows become stiff, lame, develop swollen joints, arched back, diffi 
added service to their dairymen. culty in moving about or lying down, fail to come into heat, and 
7 have weak calves with poorly mineralized bones and rickets-like 
i . . . appearance There was also evidence of poor appetite and marked 
Free Vitamin D Portfolio decrease in mil production 
Do you have the current Q: Can Milk Fever be prevented? If so, t 
« monthly letters with di- 
j viveaue ® sp = omermawe gests of recent research A: Yes. Fifteen years of research at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
sO and other information Station have resulted in ao highly effective method of prevention 
e e ° 1. Feed 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, daily. preferably in two 
e. on vitamin D, calcium equal feedings, for 5 to 7 days before calving. 2. Provide plenty 
and phosphorous in the of calcium and phosphorous. 3. Discontinue feeding the vitamin D, 
nutrition of dairy cows at the of calving 
« | . the vitamin D, has been fe or ays, feeding may 
by Dr. G. C. Wallis, 


be continued for 1 day after calving 


well-known nutritionist? 


Thirty million units of vitamin D, are supplied by 7': ounces of 


7 ' Additional sets are avail- Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Type 142-F 
Address STANDARD AS 
7 BRANDS INCORPORATED, Dept. BF-258, H — 
ave You a Question? 
FY Agricultural Department, 625 Madison Avenue, Q 
prevention, write to Or G C. Wollis, Director of New York 22, New York 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


New York 22, New York 


Dry Yeast 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
New York 22, N.Y. 


FOUR-FOOTED Animas 
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What does vitamin D do when I feed it t 


Paul Blood, left, ke« 


ps a close check on feeding schedules with employee Henry Schneider. 


Farmers you look to as leaders 
look to Firestone for farm tires 


North Platte Valley farmers know Paul 
Blood for his vast sheep and cattle feeding 
operation and his extensive work in de- 
veloping commercial feeds. He handles 
70,000 sheep and 7,000 cattle annually. 


Mr. Blood has served as president of 


both the North Platte Valley and the 
Colorado Lamb Feeders Associations. He 
selects only top-grade feeding stock and 
when it comes to farm tires and service he 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


insists on the tops, too. That’s why he 
always specifies Firestone. 

In Scotts Bluff County, and all over the 
country, leaders in farming look to Fire- 
stone for better farm tires. As Paul Blood 
says, “Firestone tires always give extra 
work, but the biggest difference for me is 
the customer service. My dealer, Merlin 
Barker, is on the job with fast service 
when I need it most.”’ 


FIRESTONE FIRST IN FARM NEEDS 


Builder of the first practical pneumatic 
tractor tire 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening 
Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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TWEED | 


Don't worry, Jasper. I knew the grape- 
fruit would squirt in your eye, so I 


sprinkled a little eye wash on it.” 


Coming Events 


February 4-5—Second Annual Kan- 
as Insect and Weed Control Conference, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

February 7-16—San Antonio Stock 
Show & Rodeo, San Antonio, Tex. 

February 8—State FFA Day, Florida 
State Fair, Tampa, Fla. 

February 14-16—Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries Fact Finding 
Conference, Kansas City, Mo. 

February 16-20—National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts’ 
'welfth Annual Convention, Hotel 
Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 

February 22-March 1—National Fu- 
ture Farmer Week. 

March 3-8—Southeastern Fat Stock 
Show & Sale, Ocala, Fla. 

March 6—Tenth Annual National 
Pasture-Forag i Conference, 
Livestock xchange sldg., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

March 1-8—National 4-H Club Week. 

March 9-11—Fourth Annual Ameri- 
can Aberdeen-Angus Conference, Fres- 
no State College, Fresno, Calif. 

March 12—13th Distillers Feed Con- 
ference, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

March 20-21 The University of 
Maryland Nutrition Conference, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

March 20-22—Fourth Annual Confer 
ence, National Association of College 
Teachers of Agriculture, Arkansas 
State College, Jonesboro, Ark. 

May 4-10—National Home Demon 
stration Week. 

June 9-13—Florida FFA State Con 
vention, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

June 22-25—5lst Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Santa Barbara Campus, Uni 
versity of California, Santa Barbara 

July 7-11—Florida Vocational Ag: 
culture Teachers Association Confe 


ence, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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Professional Magazine for Leaders 
Who TRAIN and ADVISE Farmers. 


February, 195% 


FEATURES 


Your Listeners... Do They Really Heat Robert T. Oliver 
Amber Durum Wheat Judging Pictorial 

Henry Simons 
Norman Berg 
Rollie Henkes 


Opportunity Caravan 

Judging Community Soils 

You Can Keep Them Interested 
Sealed Storage 
Vo-Ag in Puerto Rico ~____--~- . V. Matters 
Help Farmers Plan Their Machinery Buying 

Hints on Operating Vo-Ag Farms Lansing Gordon 


Uniform Filing for All Ag Men Howard L. Miller 


DEPARTMENTS 


Coming Events 

Keeping Up in Agriculture 

Spotlighting Communication Methods Gerald McKay 
Washington News Jay Richter 
Echoes 

New Books 

County Agent News 
Visual Aids 

Ideas that Work 
Helpful Booklets 
Farm Mechanics T. J. Wakeman 
For What It's Worth Frank Waddle 


Max McDonald 
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Price Thomas, telephone manager (center), looks over a 
sample of grain that Bob Wall (right) has just combined. 


That’s Frank Koelling (left), a neight 
the first telephones in the Blackwell, O 


“The switchboards glow like a harvest moon’ 


“We don’t have to look at the calendar to 


” 


know when harvest time is approaching,” ob- 
serves Price Thomas, telephone manager at 
Blackwell, Oklahoma. “When the farmers start 
lining up harvesting equipment, labor and parts, 
our switchboards glow like a harvest moon.” 

Good telephone service is important in rural 
areas everywhere. Price Thomas, a telephone 
veteran for 37 years, is one reason so many 


farmers around Blackwell have good ser 


his rural areas, there are ten times 
telephones today as in 1946. Impr 
service, costing $450,000, was recent! 
to serve about 700 rural families in 


Price speaks for thousands of Bell Syste 
people at work in rural areas when he sa 
“We want service to be just as good as we 


possibly make it.” 


Working together to bring people together AB 
SELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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AGRICULTURE 


Hybrid Cottons are on the Way part of the light and temperature treatments used to 


. yroduce seeds i en-bolting sugar beets. The success 
s have recently come up with the first prac- Is bolting suga 
are yet to be established. Field studies will show 
technique involves the use of chemicals—called selec- . 5 
+] whether seed of non-bolting beets can be produced 
tive gametocides—that prevent pollen from developing il ‘thout ti Old World we 
. ommerci without resorting ( methods 
in some varieties of cotton. A plant treated with this = 16 to 
that would make the cost of this seed prohibitive 
material is male-sterile and cannot fertilize itself. By 
planting a variety of cotton nearby that is not affected 
by the chemical, a cross can be obtained. Thus, plant 
breeders that have crossed cotton by hand-pollination Nort] li 
in greenhouse experiments will be able to take their North Carolina State College researchers report 
work ‘ty the fielda that shelled corn mixed with supplement put 
meat on hogs than a ground ear corn 1 supple- 
ment combination. What’s more, the carcass dress- 
Grasshoppers Ready to Jump ing percentage of the animals fed sh 
higher. The cost of feed for 175 pound 
from weaning to market weight—w 7.83 for 


Hogs Do Better on Shelled Corn 
more 
The spring thaw this year will find grasshoppers 


hungry and waiting in several areas of the country. 
As a matter of 


the hogs fed shelled corn, compared with $23.00 


fact, Federal-State surveys indicate 
that these winged pests are present on nearly 19 
million acres of rangeland in 16 states. Potential 
trouble spots were located in Texas, Montana, 
New Mexico, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wash- Recordkeeping seems be a chore Gatrymen 
reds accept rather slowly. After half a century of Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association recordkeepi 


for those on ear corn 


How Many Dairymen Keep Records? 


ing, less than 

10 percent of the dairy cows in this country are 

*s Not the Color that Counts covered by a recordkeeping program. An 
< 


The re has bee n 


now 
1 a surprising 
number of herds are not now enrolling 


h programs 
as D.H.1.A., owner-sampler, and weigh-a- 


some misconception, it seems, about 

he color of Herefords and their 
rate and efficiency of gain. The claims were that the 
lighter-col: gave better feedlot perform- 
ance than their dark-haired relatives. This popular 


lay-a-month 

Officials say this trend continues despite positive 
proof that these plans can improve pr: 


dairy herds 


most 


Dakota 


“xperiment Station. They used 
registe: 


ves of a variety of colors in feed 
tests that resulted in no significant difference between “Ra 
rr a oup iin, feed requirement, or final an important guinea pig for rapid reening of 
: tumor-inhibiting compounds intended for use in 
nedical treatment of humans. During the past 


theory was disp d by researchers at the South 
i 


House Fly—A Pest Turned Good 


= At last the common house fly is serving mankind 
ina useful role. Scientists say the fly 


= . few months, looking for chemicals that would cause 
Rare Rusts to Attack 1958 Oat Crop 
sterility in insects, physiologists found several 
anti-cancer compounds act as inhibitors of ovarian 
growth in female house flies 


Five rare or previously unknown races of crown 


rusts caused d ge to oats in widely separated 
areas of tl try in 1957. It’s true that this 
damage wa nly minor in most cases, but oat 
breeders athologists report that they are a Chemicals Now Pre-Digest Forage 


serious threa the oat crop in 1958. They say One-stomach animals, such as pigs, horses, and poul- 
that windb > Spore may soon enjoy a new addition to their diet—pre- 
rapidly over wi reas. And of the 32 commer- ligested forage. Methods to make forages digestable 
cial oat varieties normally grown, none are resist- by these animals includes use of chemicals, 


of these rusts may spread 


enzymes, 
nechanical softening, and fermentation with micro- 
organisms such as those found in the cattle rumen 
New Melp for Sugar Beet Seo Further research in this field may expand the use of 
5 these feed crops and allow substitution of soil-saving 
crops for surplus grain, according to the Commission on 
can substitute for Industrial Use of Agricultural Products.—End 
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Growers m discovery that 
growth-regulating gibl lic acid 
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It’s fun to watch. 
follow.. 


It’s the real life story 
Masonite® 


his farm buildings—a 
and practical story. 


eee . 


MASONITE 


Makes the News 


FREE ! New farm building color movie 


“ON THE PRACTICAL SIDE" 


-helpful to 
.available for loan FREE 
to farm leaders and rural groups. 


of a prac- 


tical farmer, told in beautiful 
color and sound—how he used 
panels to modernize 


dynamic 


Products 


“On the Practical Side’”’ i 


12-minute, 16-mm. color 
sound movie that dramatize 
easy and economical w 

bringing farm buildings uy 


date. It’s of interest to eve 

—designed to help fan 
the maximum return from tl 
building dollars. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MASONITE CORPO! 
Dept. BFM- 2 Box 


Chicago 90, fli nois 


lowing dates: 
First choice 
Name or type of group 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 


Please schedule your new movie 


“On the Practical Side’’ for m 


Second choice 


Address 

Town St 

Route County 
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By Gerald McKay 
Audio-Visual Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


Use Old Film 


Most film libraries will be glad to 
old film to use in 
teaching your students or club mem- 


For Practice 


lend or give you an 
bers how to operate a projector. It is 
important to film librarians that those 
who run projectors don’t damage 
films. Old ones are perfectly satisfac- 
tory for teaching projector operation 
and you won't ruin valuable motion 


pictures. 


You Can Make Sharp Pictures 
Many 


than perfect because of either camera 


pictures are somewhat less 
motion or subject motion. One way to 
remedy both of these is with a faster 
shutter speed. With the new highly 
sensitive films, this has now become 
possible. 

A fiftieth of a second can be consid- 
ered as the slowest spe ed at which you 
Even at 


speed, hold the camera solidly 


should hand-hold a camera 
that 
against your body or 


some pa 
some firm support 
If the 


faster shutte1 


much 
Mo- 
raway trom you will be 
thar right 


pic- 


subject is moving, a 


speed Is necessary 
tion toward 


blurred 


Besides 


less motion § at 


angles being sharper, 
tures taken with the subject coming 
or going at an angle usually have bet- 
two-hun- 


dredth of a second shutter speed may 


ter composition. A one o1 


be needed in this case 
When 


moving 


you take a picture from a 


train or automobile, use one 


second or faster 
hoot at 


direction of travel 


two-hundredth of a 
And it’s best not to 


angles to the 


right 


Getting News Coverage 
These sugges from Irv 


Wyeth, 


director 


stions are 
district extension 
They apply to 
teachers, agents and anyone else who 


assistant 
in Michigan 
is concerned about telling his story 
through local newspapers 
] First 
friends with your editors 

Make use of 

local ‘color’ and ‘flavor 

News 
have deadlines to meet 

1. Give editors of 


He says, 


and foremost, make 


pictures with 


Be prompt publishers 


weeklies and 
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to help ag leaders get farm people to accept new ideas 


dailies an equal break when 
possible, 

3e brief and to the point in 
your releases 

Localize the material in re- 
leases. 

Give column headings a per- 
sonal appeal. 

Identify yourself and material 
with the high 
extension service o1 


university, 
school, 
some recognized authority. 
Use local slogans that apply to 
your program when and where 
they are suitable 


New Projector Cabinets 

Pictur-Vision Inc. of Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, has just announced a series 
of three new cabinets for 
continuous projectors. They are about 


the size of table model television sets 


automatic 


and can be adapted for any remote 


control or automatic projector, Prices 
begin at $60.00. Cabinet 


weigh about 30 pounds 


projector 


B & W Prints From Color Film 
A new enlarging 
paper which produces black and white 


panchromatic 


STORE YOUR CHARTS—Charles Miller, 
ag instructor at Madison, Minn., built this 
chart storage cabinet out of one-inch pine 
lumber. It has 12 shelves large enough 
to take care of 22 x 28-inch charts. 


fron negatives 


prints directly 


such as Kodacolor “ktacolor has 


been announced by Sastman Kodak 
Co. 

The new product 
in one contrast grade 
and ranging in size 
x 20. Standard 
and’ the speed compa! 
Kodabromide. 


deve | 


Trv This For Long Speeches 
When you assign a 

speakers ona prog! n 

are taking part, ar 

help keep them on sche 

of communicating 

after assigned time ru 

clock or a 


chairman ma\ 


cow bell 
your 


within planned limits 


Listening Groups For Radio 
The Philippine Exter n Servic 

suggests to local worke 

ganize listening 

weekly radio broad i 

where a high percent 

doesn’t own radio set 

would have a special 

be worthwhile, howeve: 


during concentrated 


where special 4-H or F FA programs 


nan organ- 


were being promoted. W 
ization already set up : inctioning 
smoothly, the problen setting up 
listening groups shouldn't be too diffi- 


cult. 


“Black Light” For Variety 

Whether 
flannelgraph or window 
“black light” can pep up youn 
tation. 

The Stroblite Company, 75 
45th Street, New Yorl 
nounced a special kit to 
with their “black light” products 
kit comes complete wit 
able for illuminating 
and enough brilliant 
colors to treat several items 

The Stroblite Company 
details to anyone on request and the 
firm offers a 
service on “black light” } 


you use a_ chalkboard, 
display 


presen- 


West 
City, has an- 
icquaint you 
The 
lamp suit- 
nall display 
ultra-violet 


will send 


consultation 


End 
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oble m 
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CAPACITY... You Get All Three 
in Greater Measure 


ECONOMY... 
UTILITY... JOHN DEERE 720 Diese! 


This powerful 720" Diesel with new John Deere 6 
6-Row Cultivator greatly increases production, cuts 
costs, and boosts profits on a big job. 


John Deere “7207 Dis Tractor ment. usky ar versati u n 

proved the most powerful row-crop Powr-Trol provides ample capacity to with JOHN DEERE POWER 
ractor o , rket official ft t 1eavier equipment. Effortle : 
trac ron the marke in Mmcial lift hi heavie juipmen E 1 and 6-ROW Equipment 
provides the complete answer to the Advanced Power Steering, exclusive 
*% You'll reduce fuel costs and working hours 
by as much as one-third on big planting 
farmers. It’s a big-capacity 5-plow trac- wheels, Float-Ride Seat—these and cultivating operations 


requirements of large-acreage row-crop toll-O-Matiec ‘‘knee-action’’ front 


tor that handles large ipment and many other modern features make work- iis 
. *% You'll increase your 


peeds you through every job. With a ing with a “720” Diesel a real pleasure. as much as 50 per cen 
720,"’ you'll do equally good work with ? 


drawn, integral, power-driven, and 3- You’ 
eg » riven, anc > Ask for a Demonstration ou handle your work w wer t 
point ¢ quipment You'll do more work and drivers; utilize the power of the “720 
“te Your John Deere dealer will be glad more fully 

on less fuel than with any other tractor. ey ; ; 

, to arrange a private demonstration of 
this tractor on your own land. Drive a 
Every Modern Feature new “720” Diesel. See what a difference 


ll. @ Dept.B 70 
Never was a tractor better equipped this great tractor can make in your P 


to handle John Deere’s new 6-row equip- farming operations. 


\JOMM DEERE wr 


‘ N RES A GROWING DEMAND 


JOHN DEERE 


A EQUIPMENT 


i 
work output by 
| 
| 
the “720” Diesel Tractor 
— Farming 
| 7 
q 
2, ] Name | 3 
the | 
CRED, | | RR. Box 
Plan | | 
— | 
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Benson’s Confident 
What does Secretary Ben- 
son expect from Congress? 
More, apparently, than 
practically anybody else. 


On the eve of what may be the 
toughest fight a cabinet officer 
has ever had with Congress, the 
Secretary exhibits the bounce 
and optimism of a man who be- 
lieves he can 
win. Here is 
how it went at 
a recent press 
press confer- 
ence in Mr. 
Benson’s office: 

Q. Mr. Sec- 
retary, you Say Ezra T. Benson 
you have received only 13 
to 15 letters in reaction to your 
announcement dairy supports 
will be dropped to the legal mini- 
mum—75 percent of parity—on 
April 1. 

A. That is right. One of them 
I received at my home from a 
dairy co-op. They agreed with 
us. 


Q. Do you really think lower 
supports will help reduce dairy 
production ? 

A. We have slowed the up- 
ward trend in production by 
reducing supports in the past. 
When we brought the floor down 
below 90 percent of parity, it 
had the effect of increasing con- 
sumption. Dairy production can 
continue on a long-term uptrend 
to take care of increases in popu- 
lation and, we hope increases in 
per capita consumption. 


Q. Congressmen and Senators 
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NEV 


By Jay Richter 


Agricultural Services 
Washington, D.C. 


from dairy states have been 
severely critical, though. Isn't 
that right? 

A. Some of them feel strongly, 
but we have had good visits. We 
took the dairy action, for one 
thing, because it was legally re- 
quired, and we think also eco- 
nomically sound. 


Q. Do you think Congress 
will give serious considerations 
to your recommendations gener- 
ally? 

A. Yes, I do. I look forward 
to a very profitable session. I 
am sure that support is growing 
for our program in the country 
among farmers. Congress in re- 
cent months has had a chance 
to talk with farmers and there- 
fore, I think that will give us 
additional support. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, do 
you think Congress will be 
tougher on you personally this 
session? 

A. Only time will tell. I will 
say the mail in our department 
has been running more favorably 
than ever. And a larger propor- 
tion of it is written in long hand. 


Vo-Ag Scholarships? 
Will sputniks and the re- 
sulting spate of bills that 
have been introduced to im- 
prove our educational sys- 
tem help or hurt vocational 
training programs? 


It is too early in the congres- 
sional session to tell, says M. D. 


Mobley, executiv ecretary, 
American Vocation: Associa 
tion. 

“But,” he adds, “I rather look 
for Congress to provide some 
scholarships, and I will defin- 
itely urge that some of these be 


for vocational training, includ- 
ing training in agriculture.” 
The Administration has pro- 
posed 10,000 federal 
scholarships annual! 
work, with priorit) 


tion for youngsters 


financed 
for college 
considera- 
taking up 
science or mathematics. Con- 
gress is expected to a 
scholarship program and_ per- 
haps a larger one than the White 
House is recommending 


pprove the 


Another objective of vocation- 
al training leaders here is pas- 
sage of the “area’’ school bill 
introduced last ye: The legis- 
lation provides for joint federal- 
state financing regional 
vocational schools which would 
feature subjects in the trades, 
business, agriculture, and home 
economics. 

If the “climate” on Capitol 
Hill looks good for passage of 
the area training Mobley 
tells Better Farming Methods, 
“we will push it and push it 
hard.” 

In the midst of the general 
drive to improve U.S. education, 
Mr. Mobley and his associates see 
one serious threat to vocational 
training: Namely the recent 
suggestion of the government’s 
Federal-State Action Committee 
that Washington cease financial 
aids for vocational studies. 

Failure of the U.S. Vanguard 
to rise into space, Mobley snaps, 
was not as important as would 
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be the loss of tederal funds for 


vocational education. 


RD Money the Same 
Federal contribution to 
Rural Development Program 
will be continued at about the 

current rate. 


Anyhow, that is the goal of 


USDA officials who are budget- 
ing about the same amount of 
money for the bootstrap opera 
tion in the next fiscal year as 
during the current one. 

The figure is in the neighbor 
hood of 3 million dollars. 

Objective of RDP is to demon- 
strate in pilot counties what can 
be done to improve the lot of 
low income families, officials 
emphasize, and expansion must 
come locally not be super- 
imposed from Washington. 


Raise Social Security 

Social security benefits, now 
being received by retired farm- 
ers as well as other citizens, may 
be sweetened up. There appears 
to be strong backing on Capitol 
Hill for legislation that would 
increase insurance and old age 
payments by 5 percent to per- 
haps as much as 10 percent. The 
program is financed by taxes, of 
course, which will go up with any 
substantial rise in benefits. 
Farmers were blanketed into the 
social security program in 1955. 


Spending About Level 

Business conditions are ex- 
pected to get better about mid- 
vear. That is, the consensus of 
economists here inside and out- 
side of the government. Their 
prediction is based mainly on 
expectations that increased de- 
fense spending will end the 
doldrums. Farmers presumably 
will stand to benefit through 
continued strong demand, es- 
pecially for such preferred com- 
modities as meats, eggs, fruits, 
and vegetables 


(For more Washington News 
please turn to page 23) 


instructive 


entertaining 


ideal for 


classroom 
or 


club use 


DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 


Charles City, lowa 


CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


BURDIZZO 

BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 

USED SUCCESSFULLY 

OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 

@ Minimum growth 
set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum surgical 
shock 

\ @ No septic infection 

@ No maggots 

@ No screw worms 


SAFE — SURE — EASY 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


new film 


Be the first to show 
and unusual new 
growth of the poult 
interesting way 
research laboratories 
disease conquering 
oped ... takes yc 
see how these products h 
produce more and better 
epes for all the w 
This 16mm. film, is 
prepared for use in ¢ 
ties, Schools, Grange 
ings, etc. It is a pract 
and is highly inforn 
ing; it contains no “‘con 
To have a film scheduled for you 
without delay and at no charge, or for 
further details, write tod 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE 
SERVICE, INC. 


45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


The development of this film 
is another part of our 


“‘Nation-wide service to the 
poultry industry” 


|\CORRIEDALE EWES 


are good mothers and 
lamb with a minimun 
of assistance. No breed 
will excel the COR 
RIEDALE EWE in 
mother instinct or 
milk production 


For free information 
and list of 
breeders write: 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretory 


108-A Parkhill! Columbia, Missouri 
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| : 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- | 4 . 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” | 
Co., Turin, Italy | 
BE SURE IT’S STAMPED | : 
WITH THE WORD BURDIZZO @f : 


Controlled 
Ventilation 
\ 
can increase profit! 


JV Tell Hog Raisers how controlled ventilation in farrowing 
houses, pig nurseries and hog houses can reduce 
disease and increase feed efficiency 


J Tell Dairymen how controlled ventilation can reduce hu- 

kee p 

health and increase milk product ion 

v Tell Poultrymen how controlled ventilation can increase egg 

yield for both floor and cage flox a how cage 

laying is now possible under even the most ex- 
treme weather conditions in northern states 


midity and respiratory disease, herds in top 


Dept. Minn 


NORTHCO * 


MINN 
A DIVISION OF A. R. WOOD MFG. co. 


PLANT COLORADO 
CERTIFIED SEED 
FOR CONSISTENT 
HIGH YIELDS 


LOOK FOR THE 


BLUE EMBLEM 
OF TOP QUALITY 


GOOD SEED is 
GOOD Business 


You reap no better than you plant 
and you can plant no better than 
Colorado CERTIFI LF D Seeds 
grown from rugged crops in Colorado’s 
high altitude and ideal climate—pro- 
ducing unusually vigorous, healthy 
ed only after meeting top standards. Get 
Superior Quality Seeds from your Dealer. For more 
formation write A G-5413 
COLORADO ADVERTISING & PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Capitol Bidg., Denver 2, Colorado 


thesc 


COLORADO PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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Wants More 
Dear Mr. Waddle 


I just recently 
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article 
articles 
to take 
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More Eel 


- +. Comments from ag leaders across the nation. 


this same trend ¢ l ss the cou itry 
But there's still pl bare land that 


would look better and 3 lay ore with 


a young forest to supper 


A Lot of Progress .. . 


Dear Frank 

We forester are ¢ 

the greater an 
occupied by fore 
Farming Methor 

It now takes me min S get to 
Cornelius because in lave ead 
your forestry artic al I ditorial 
page first 

Everyone evidences great concern over 
the small woodland owner, as you pointed 
out in your December editorial, “Change 
Is Slow.” This is especially true with 
forestry since forestry is concerned with 
a long-term cro} 

I have been concerned with this partic- 
ular problem for 18 year Since I have 
a long memory, I only have to think back 
1 few years and compare the farmers’ 
attitudes now with their attitudes then 
Actually, their progr n forestry has 
been no less thar p 

Admittedly, rm lands are not 
managed as well ; I » in larger own- 
el ships I doubt uSIY small truck 
farmers manage s as well as 
those controlled ge frozen food 

Farmers still 
ies with three- 
fourths of their raw material They are 
ome folks 
give them cred me cases, they 
are ahead of the foresters 


companies and 


supply wood-usins 


catching on” 


As long as Americans enjoy the privi- 
lege of owning i of ground on 
which they make their own cisions, 
we will have these o-called “problems.” 
Frankly, I prefer it this way to having 
any kind of government controls or to 
having all of our land controlled by large 
companies.—Ivan R. Martin, extension 
forester, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


We're with you. Ike Certainly gov- 
ernment controls and large company 
ownership aren't the answers to many 
forestry problems And you certainly 
cited the facts by noting that progress im 
forestry has been phenomenal. But there 


is room for more progress.—Editor 


Word From Iran... 


Dear Mr. Waddle 

The October issue of Better Farming 
Methods arrived today I have just 
finished reading, “For What It’s Worth.” 
Just want you to know that I think you 
are doing a fine job of editing Better 
Farmin. Methods. I very much like the 
way you are covering all phases of the 
agricultural training field. 

I have found your paper of great help 
to me in my work of training Iranian 
vo-ag teachers. The boys and director 
of the vo-ag teacher training school al- 
ways ask, “When is that good magazine 


going to come 


the information found in your Bette: 
Farming Methods is translated into Fai 
and used for teaching material in ow 
classes We are always short of books 
Jess Smith. vocational education adviser 


Iran 


You might like to know that much of 


Although the mail a little slow from 
Iran, we're happy to hear that Better 
Farming Methods i useful in overseas 
education work Best of luck, Jess, and 
we hope your students will continue to 
call Better Farming Methods that good 


magazine.’—Editor 


More Contract Farming .. . 
Dear Frank 

Our meeting at NVATA in Philadelphia 
comes to mind frequently Your page 
“For What It’s Worth” is a challenge to 
all of us 

You were wondering how you would 
get along in your new job. Now that I 
have had time to read a few issues I wish 
to report that the contents of the maga 
zine seem most excellent to me 

Your article by Earl Crouse in the 
September issue most nearly agrees with 
my thinking of any article I have se 
There are a few points not quite clear 
tome. Mr. Crouse places the feed dealer 
as the marketing agent where I have 
been thinking in terms of a cooperative 
as the marketing or bargaining agent 
The operation of supply and demand was 
a bit hazy to me. Some definite pro- 
duction control would appear necessary 
Mr. Crouse would have increased effi- 
ciency care for the producer at present 
without need for production control. 

Mr. Crouse emphasized “contract” 
more than I have been thinking but I am 
willing to agree. Incentives for soil and 
water saving, in fact the total land policy, 
is not clearly indicated. Will contract 
farming tend to discourage farm owner- 
If this be true, then 
corporate or government ownership ol 
land could be ahead H. E. Throck- 
morton, president, Cabell County Edu- 
cation Association, Huntington, W. Va. 


ship by individuals? 


Abe, you've raised some _ interesting 
questions about the future of contract 
farming Possibly only time will bring 
the answer. But in the meantime, many 
agricultural leaders like you are working 
on the problem. Editor 


Happy to Oblige ... 
Gentlemen: 

I like your article “Forest Campers” so 
much, just released in your December 
number. Please send me another copy 
so I can post article on my bulletin 
board.—G. K. Parris, Botany, State Col- 
lege, Miss. 


Mr. Parris got a copy of Better Farm- 
ing Methods by return mail.—Editor 


* 


Tree Talk 


by 


\ 


It was just a vear ago at this tin 
farmer Fred Suhre of Brookville 
picked up an extra S500 merely 
ting wood in his spare hours, Usi: 
McCulloch chain saw, Mr. Suh eut 
own timber, hauled the logs to mill 
netted a mighty handsome return 
only a few weeks of actual cutting 
addition, he cut enough firewood 
himself and a neighbor and cleare¢ 
acres of cropland. 


Owner of a typical Indiana farm, Mr. 
Suhre says he likes the dependability 
conveniense and neatness of hi Vie ul 


loch chain saw, which more than p for 


itself after just a few weeks of use. OF the 

23 acres on his farm, 85 are tillabl nd 
35 are devoted to such trees as oak, pop 
lar, elm and walnut. 


His 125 colonies of honey bees provide 
an interesting musical accompaniment to 
his fast-cutting MeCulloch. 


automat 


waterproof 1 


Once you 
dealer for a fre 
In action, vou 


$165 can buy so 


For the comple te lowdown on the Mac 
35 as well as all the other fine saws in 
McCulloch’s 1958 line, just write to me 
for free literature. Address your card to 
Will Rusch, MeCulloch Tree Topics 
Bureau, 6101 W. Century Blwd.. Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 
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Tell your farm groups how 


ORTHCO 


Controlled 
Ventilation 
can increase profit! 


J Tell Hog Raisers how controlled ventilation in farrowing 
houses, pig nurseries and hog houses can reduce 
disease and increase feed efficiency 


J Tell Dairymen how controlled ventilation can reduce hu- 
midity and respiratory disease, keep herds in top 
health and increase milk production 


JV Tell Poultrymen how controlled ventilation can increase egg 
ey eee yield for both floor and cage flocks . . . how cage 


laying is now possible under even the most ex- 
treme weather conditions in northern states. 


Minn 
me 

Dept. 37, Luve 

NORTHCO on on 


Send tion to 


Finest in VERNE 
the Field! INN. 


A DIVISION OF A. R. So on 


PLANT COLORADO 

CERTIFIED SEED 
FOR CONSISTENT AEX 
HIGH YIELDS COLORADO 


BLUE EMBLEM 
OF TOP QUALITY 


GOOD SEED is 
GOOD Business 


You reap no better than you plant 
and you can plant no better than 


\\ \ <— >-- Colorado CERTIFIED Seeds— 
\ Y ‘ See —- grown from rugged crops in Colorado’s 


\ high altitude and ideal climate—pro- 
\ ducing unusually vigorous, healthy 
// plants—certified only after meeting top standards. Get 
\\ i these Superior Quality Seeds from your Dealer. For more 
\\ VA information write A G-5413 
\\ / COLORADO ADVERTISING & PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
\ Capitol Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado 


COLORADO rT: VERTISING & PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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Liked January Cover 
Dear Frank 


First of all I want to ink you for 
sending me this reall: xcellent maga 
zine, Better Farming Met because I 
have really been utiliz t for subject 
matter 

I particularly like th er on the 
January issue because it was quite bold 
and seemed to catch the eye with its 
yellow and red contrast. It seems to me 
that more magazine ou ise this in 
order to catch the ey: T'o Ede pro- 
ducer, educational tel« Alabama 


Polytechnic Institute 


Thanks very mu } for the nicé 
comments about Better F ig Meth- 
ods We hope you cont e to find t 
helpful for your tele programs 
Editor 


Wants More Trees 
Dear Mr. Waddle 


I just recently receive copy of the 
December issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods, and, as usual, went t ough it quite 


completely 


I was very much interested in yo 
article entitled “We're the Middle of 
a Forestry Boom.’ I wa id to see thi 
article and will be glad t ee anv othe 
articles that will stin te land-owne! 
to take a more active interest in a good 
forestry management p1 This arti 
cle dealt primarily with the management 
of existing stands We, in Michigan 
have felt for some time that there was 
considerable need, ir ne with a good 
land use program, to return many of ou 
land capability six and seven lands to 


timber. Accordingly, the soil conserva- 
tion districts in Michigan, with assistance 


from all agencies, have promoted a very 
active tree planting program. che 

is a copy of the tree planting accomplish- 
ments of soil conservation district co 


operators for the past 20 ye 

As you will note from reviewing the 
material, the district tree planting pro- 
gram has increased e'\ year for the 
past 20 years. I am sure that when we 
have the figures for 1957, we will find 
that again the tree planting program has 
increased in Michigar 


Sometime when you can find time to 
come to Michigan, I an ire that you 
will find a very worthwhile story for the 
readers of Better Far nr Methods 
E. C. Sackrider, state conservationist 


East Lansing, Mich 


The chart that was enclosed with this 
letter from Reader Sackrider proved that 
his state is doing an outstanding job with 
establishing new timber stands. We see 


or Agricultural ALE -\ 

Ventilation 

| 

f | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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More Ee 


this same trend all across the 


But there's still ple ity of bare land 


country 
that 
would look better and produce more with 


a young forest to support.—Editor 


A Lot of Progress ... 


Dear Frank: 

We foresters are extremely pleased to 
see the greater amount of space being 
occupied by forestry articles in Better 


Farming Method 


It now takes me 10 minutes to get to 
Cornelius because I find I have to read 
your forestry articles and the editorial 


page first. 

Everyone evidences great concern over 
the small woodland owner, as you pointed 
out in your December editorial, 
Is Slow.” This 


forestry since forestry i 


“Change 
with 
with 


especially true 
once rne d 
a long-term crop 

I have been concerned with this partic- 
ular problem for 18 years. Since I have 
a long memory, I only have to think back 
a few years and compare the farmers’ 
attitudes now with their attitudes then. 
Actually, their progress in forestry has 
been no less than phenomenal 

Admittedly, llands 


farm woodla 
managed as well as 


not 
those in larger own- 
I doubt seriously if small truck 
manage their as well 

controlled } frozen food 
Farmers still 
supply wood-using industries with three- 


are 


erships 
farmers 


those 


crops as 
large 


companies and canneries 


fourths of their raw materials. They are 
catching on” a lot faster than some folks 
give them credit. In some cases, they 


are ahead of the foresters 

As long as Americans enjoy the privi- 
of owning a piece of 
which they make their own 
we will have these so-c 


lege ground on 
de cisions, 


led “problems.” 


Frankly, I prefer it this way to having 
any kind of government controls or to 
having all of our land controlled by large 


Ivan R. Martin, 
forester, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


companies extension 


We're 


ernment 


Ike 


and 


with 


controls 


you, Certainly gov- 


large company 
ownership aren't the answers to 
And 
cited the facts by noting that progress in 
But there 
Editor 


many 


forestry problems. you certainly 
forestry has been phenomenal 
2 I 


is room for more progress 


Word From Iran .. . 


Dear Mr. Waddle: 

The October issue of Better Farming 
Methods arrived today. I have just 
finished reading, “For What It’s Worth.” 
Just want you to know that I think you 
are doing a fine job of editing Better 
Farming Methods. I very much like the 
way you are covering all phases of the 
agricultural training field. 

I have found your paper of great help 
to me in my work of training Iranian 
vo-ag teachers. The boys and director 


of the vo-ag teacher training school al- 
ways ask, “When is that good magazine 
going to come?” 


- comments from ag leaders across the nation. 


You might like to know that much of 
the information found in your Better 
Farming Methods is translated into Farsi 
and used 


classes 


for teaching material in ow 
We are always short of books 
Jess Smith, rocat onal education adviser 
Tran. 


a little slow 
that Better 
useful in overseas 
st of luck, Jess, and 
nts will 
Methods 


Although the mail is 
Iran, we're happy to 
Farming Methods is 
Be 
we hope your stude 
call Better Farming 
magazine.’ —Editor 


from 
hear 
education work. 
continue to 


‘that 


good 


More Contract Farming . . . 
Dear Frank: 
Our meeting at NVATA in Philadelphia 


comes to mind frequently. Your page 
‘For What It’s Worth” is a challenge to 
all of us. 

You were wondering how you would 


get along in your new job. Now that I 
have had time to read a few issues I wish 
to report that the contents of the maga- 
zine seem most excellent to me. 

Your Earl Crouse in the 
September issue most nearly agrees with 
my thinking of any article I have seen 


article by 


There are a few points not quite clear 
to me. Mr. Crouse places the feed dealer 
as the marketing agent where I have 


been thinking in terms of a cooperative 
the marketing or bargaining 
The operation of supply and demand was 
a bit hazy to Some definite 
duction control would appear necessary 
Mr. Crouse would effi- 
ciency care for the producer at present 
without need for production control. 
Mr. Crouse emphasized “contract” 
more than I have been thinking but I am 
willing to agree. Incentives for soil and 
water saving, in fact the total land policy, 
clearly indicated. Will 
farming tend to discourage farm owner- 
ship by individuals? If this be true, then 
corporate or government ownership of 
land could be ahead.—H. E. Throck- 
morton, president, Cabell County Edu- 
cation Association, Huntington, W. Va. 


as agent 


me pro- 


have increased 


is not contract 


Abe, 
questions about the future of contract 
farming. Possibly, only time will bring 
the answer. But in the meantime, many 
agricultural leaders like you are working 
on the problem.—Editor 


you've raised some interesting 


Happy to Oblige ... 
Gentlemen: 

I like your article “Forest Campers” so 
much, just released in your December 


number. Please send me another copy 
so I can post article on my bulletin 
board.—G. K. Parris, Botany, State Col- 


lege, Miss. 


Mr. Parris got a copy of Better Farm- 
ing Methods by return mail.—Editor 
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It was just a vear ago at this time that 
farmer Fred Suhre of Brookville, Ind.. 
picked up an extra $500 merely by cut 
ting wood in his spare 


McCulloch chain saw 


hours 
Mr. Sulre 


eut his 


own timber, hauled the logs to mill and 
netted a mighty handsome return with 
only a few weeks of actual cuttin In 


addition, he cut enough firewood for 
himself and a neighbor and cleared five 


acres of cropland. 


Owner of a typical Indiana farm, Mr. 
Suhre says he likes the dependability, 
convenience and neatness of his MeCul 


loch chain saw, which more than paid for 
itself after just a few weeks of use. OF the 
tillable and 
35 are devoted to such trees as oak. pop 
lar, elm and walnut. 


123 acres on his farm, 85 are 


His 125 colonic sol honey be es 
an interesting musical accompaniment to 
his fast-cutting MeCulloch., 


You know, 
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$165 can buy so 


For the complete lowdown on the Mac 


35 as well as all the other fine saws in 
McCulloch’s 1958 line, just write to me 
for free literature. Address your card to 
Will Rusch, MeCulloch Tree Topics 


Bureau, 6101 W. Century 
Angeles 45, Calif. 
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our Listeners... Do They Really tear? 


Speakers often wonder 
about the LQ. of 


their audience. But 


it 


could be that the listener 


is calling the speaker 


a dumbbell. too. Is 


name-calling 


a 


necessary part of speaking? 


By Robert T. Oliver 
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@ “I don’t get it!” 

How many times has this response 
from some_ vacant-eyed listener 
caused you to tighten up inside with a 
sense of maddening frustration? 

Let us assume you have cut your 
message down to its bare essentials, 
trimming off all the qualifications and 
complexities that could be spared. 
You steered far away from the dan- 
gerous ambiguities (to a non-expert, 
lay audience, that is) of technical 
terms, and presented your explanation 
in words of one and two syllables. 
You made it so simple that you are 
sure your four-year-old daughter 
would understand it in a flash. She, 
however, is not the one whose under- 
standing is needed. And the man (or 
the group) who must understand sim- 
ply doesn’t. 

So you go home and tell your wife 
what dumb clucks you have to work 
with! And you add grimly that you 
much prefer to have your listeners 
fight back, to disagree, to disbelieve, 
than just to sit there as though their 
minds were walled around with con- 
crete—or composed of it—so they 
simply can’t comprehend your expla- 
nation. 

The natural temptation we all have 
in such circumstances is simply to 


shrug off these dull listeners as poor 
unfortunates who we! tanding 
hind the door when the br: were 
handed out—and leav: 
ignorance 

But if we are 
charged with the duty to educate— 
county agents, teach: home demon- 
strators—we can’t ignore the difficult 
parts of our job. If those to whom we 
must talk are bright enough to 
out of institutions for the f 
ed, are allowed to vot 
kind of work or bu 
munity, then the kinds problems 
we are concerned with have to be 
made clear to them—however much 
trouble it may cost us 

Besides, let’s be honest with our- 
selves. The failure of understanding 
just could be our own fault, at least 
in part, even if we do think we have 
been doing our best 

It is worth-while to study 


] 
De=- 


+} 
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stay 
ble-mind- 
n 1 do some 


in the com- 


the fol- 
lowing checklist of some of the exposi- 
tory methods every speaker should 
use. Perhaps they should be tacked 
up beside your desk for reference 
every time you are preparing a talk. 
Unless they are used properly, it is 
hardly fair to place all the blame on 
the listener when misunderstanding 
occurs. 


\ 
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OVER THEIR HEADS — Speakers 
are often frustrated because their 
audience just can’t seem to grasp 
the meaning of their talk. And, to 
the speaker, the subject seems so 
simple that even a_ six-year-old 
should understand. 


WHAT DID HE MEAN?—But, try 
as he may, the sometimes drowsy 
listener just can’t seem to get the 
point through his head. Is this his 
fault? Partly, yes. But maybe the 
speaker could use the points outlined 
below to improve his speeches 


1. The Approach. Do you introduce 
the explanation with a clear memory 
of just how ignorant you, yourself 
were about the subject before you 
had a chance to study it? Or do you 
unconsciously expect that “everyone” 
knows what you didn’t even suspect 
yourself until after you had boned up 
on the problem? The essential ap- 
proach is to make sure you discuss 
the subject in terms of the other fel- 
low’s unfamiliarity with it. Another 
element of the approach is to show 
your listeners how they will profit 
from learning what you have to ex- 
plain. Self-advantage is a powerful 
motivation to close attention! 


2. Preliminary Analysis. Dare we 
assume that you have taken the 
trouble to analyze the topic so thor- 
oughly and skillfully that you have 
really got it down to the bare bones 
of its essential facts. Remember the 
old apology of the son to his father: 
“Tf I’d had more time, I’d have written 
a shorter letter.” It takes time and 
hard work to dig down into any pol- 
icy or process until you get to the 
sheer skeleton. When you do, it 
usually stands out with a clarity that 
may even astonish yourself. The work 
you do on analysis makes it easier 
for your listeners to understand. 


3. Repetition. Anything you want to | 
nail down in the memory of your lis- | 


teners has to be repeated oftener 
than you believe possible. Remember 
the millions of dollars spent on na- 


tional advertising campaigns—merely | 


to repeat again and again such a sim- 


ple slogan as, “filter, flavor, flip-top 
explanatory | 


box.” The successful 
talk deliberately sacrifices excitement 
for clarity. This is why 
speakers often score low on simple 
expository effectiveness. They find it 
hard to keep their vivid imaginations 
in check. But the old advice is still 
the best: “First, tell them what you're 
going to tell them; then tell them; 
finally, conclude by telling them what 


you have told them.” The process is | 


somewhat dull, but in this kind of 


speaking your job isn’t to entertain, 


but to explain. 


4. Comparison. Try thinking about 
any new idea except in comparative 
terms. It is difficult or even impossi- 
ble. No new process or policy just 
springs up out of nothing. The chances 
are it is a different twist on something 
that has been tried before—or it may 
be a new way of meeting an old prob- 
lem. In any case, the best avenue to 
understanding what is new is the path 
of the familiar. Remind your listeners 
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< CLEARS MUDDY PONDS 


BEN FRANKLIN Causes suspended 
clay particles to flocculate and 
settle out quickly. Use about a 
ton per surface acre, applied 
from a boat. 


IMPROVES SOIL STRUCTURE > 
BEN FRANKLIN keeps soils loose 
and porous, improving drainage 
and permitting deep root pene- 
tration. Breaks up surface crusts. 


<< PROVIDES IMPORTANT ELEMENTS 


BEN FRANKLIN supplies neutral, 
soluble calcium and quickly 
available sulfate sulfur. Photo 
shows treated and untreated land. 


me... CONSERVES NITROGEN IN MANURE > 
BEN FRANKLIN “‘ties up”’ nitro- 
gen in fermenting manure as 
ammonium sulfate, and elimi- 
nates unpleasant ammonia odors 
in barn or poultryhouse. 


A slide film explaining uses of agricultural 
gypsum is available. Write to: 


~ UNITED STATES GYPSUM 
| vaste | Serving Modern Soil Science 
Dept. 122, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


IMPROVED NO. 2 BOSTROM 
FARM tows, LEVEL 


DEBEA 


KING? 


The stre of debeaking may This Level ’ Accurate, 

end } n off-feed has 12-Power ~ Durable and 

imp. I a WV to re Telescope and Complete for 

duce the {f-fee problem as is used and Terracing, Ditch- 

CRD. endorsed by ing Irrigating, 

Schools, Ex- Grading, Tile 

any other oS, OLS the Merck tension Service Draining, Ran- 
advertisement in this issue for and Individual ning Lines, 


Landowners 
everywhere. 


Turning 
Angles, ete. 


BOSTROM Levels are so simple anyone can 
operate them by following the direction booklet 
included with each Instrument. Our No. 4 
Contractors’ Level and No. 5 Convertible Level 
feature 16-Power Telescopes. All Bostrom Levels 
are sold on the guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. WRITE TODAY for literature, 


| FLOXAID on pact 23 


BUY AND HOLD prices and name of our distributor near you. 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 520 Stonewall St., S.W. ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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of the similar, or parallel, or related 
project with which they have had ex- 
perience. Then show how your topic 
relates to one they do know about 
both the similarities and the diffe: 
ences. We learn by building on—and 
departing from what we already 
know 


5. Analogies. Analogies are a form 
of comparison that gives the speaker 
every opportunity to use his con- 
structive imagination. What if a new 
program has to be explained that is 
unlike any other that your listeners 
have experienced? In that case, seek 
for points of resemblance between it 
and familiar activities of a different 
nature. Chemistry can often be com- 
pared with cookery; seed selection 
with the selection of friends. “This 
cooperative marketing union operates 
somewhat like a family council 
Don’t be afraid of being fanciful, of 
reaching out to familiar experiences 
that seem far removed from what you 
have to explain. But always have in 
mind the essential similarity that your 
analogy is designed to stress. And 
bring your listeners’ attention quickly 
to that particular point 


6. Illustrations. “For instance,” and 
“For example,” are two of the most 
vital terms in any talk. If you speak 
for as much as two minutes without 
an illustration that demonstrates how 
the program you are describing works 
(or would work) in practice, the 
chances are that neither your audi- 
ence nor you know what you are talk- 
ing about. If the program has already 
been tried elsewhere, tell your audi- 
ence where, when, and the results 
achieved. If it is a new plan, never 
yet used, invent a hypothetical in- 
stance to show what would happen if 
it were put into effect. For example, 
if a county agent whose talks have 
often been about as clear as a Lon- 
don fog will undertake to do all this 
check-list demands, he’ll soon be sur- 
prised at how much smarter his lis- 
teners become! 


7. Questions. Whenever possible, 
invite your audience to ask questions; 
and in your answers be sure to show 
respect for the questioner and deal 
seriously with the question. If a ques- 
tion period is not practical, think 
while planning your speech of ques- 
tions that might be in the minds of 
your listeners; then phrase them as 
questions in your talk, and answe1 
them. Your use of questions proves 
that you are trying hard to take the 
audience’s points of view into account. 
They will reciprocate by trying to 
understand yours. 


8. Restatement. Finally, don’t be 
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afraid of restatement. Simple repeti- 
tion of an idea in the same words can 
be deadly dull. But hunt for varied 
ways of saying the same thing. Keep 
a good book of synonyms at hand, 
and use it. Present the same concept | 
in an illustration, a comparison, and | 
an analogy. Quite aside from creating | 
understanding, restatement has been | 
proved experimentally to be the best 
way of insuring that an idea, once un- 
derstood, will cling in the memory of 
the listener. What is gained if he un- 
derstands you this evening but has 
forgotten the essential details by the 


The suggestion was made earlier 
that this check-list should be tacked 
up by your desk to serve as a guide 
while preparing your talks. Now, here 
is another suggestion—a nastier one! ; 
Why not hand it to your wife or a 
friend who will be in your audience, 
and ask that you be checked on how 2 
many of these tested and tried ex- \ a 
jlanatory devices you actually do 3 
ae In time they will become such \ COMPARED LP- GAS, DIESEL 
indispensable tools of your trade that = an? GASOLINE TRACTORS. LUBRICA- 


you wouldn’t think of talking—in 


conversation, in discussions, or in | TION COST WAS ALSO CUT IN HALF, CLEAN 
public speeches — without utilizing ” BURNING LP-GAS EL/M/NATES CARBON, q 


hem all. Bi akes hard work to 
to ‘ ADDS EXTRA POWER... DOUBLES ENGINE LIFE ! 


tory process. 4 


The very foundation of all effective i K RRODIGYg 
speaking is clarity. On that base, 
every other desired skill can be 
erected. Without it, the most brilliant LAYS EGGS. 
talker leaves his audience confused. 
It is not without point to recall that 
God’s very first commandment was, 
‘Let there be light.” It is the funda- 
mental requirement that everyone 
who communicates should be sure to 
master.—End 
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Amber Durum Wheat Judging Pictorial 
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this judging 
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(Correct Placings on Page 61) 


and nearby areas. 

The kernels of durum wheat are 
usually long, pointed, have a short 
brush, angular cheeks, and are the 
hardest of all known wheats. 

Here is a list of questions you might 
ask ag students about this wheat 
variety: 

1. Are any durum wheat varieties 
grown in your county or state? 

2. On a map of the United States, 
indicate where durum wheat is grown 
and acreages. 

3. What is the basis for the most 
recent classification of species of 
wheat? 


4. What divisions of the genus 
Triticum are grown in your state? 

5. How can you tell durum from 
other wheats? 

6. Name the factors to look for in 
selecting good amber durum wheat 
seed. 

7. Arrange these factors in their 
order of importance 

8. Prepare an exhibit of amber 


durum wheat. 
9. Judge a class amber durum 


wheat. 


(Correct Placings on Page 61) 
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what’s your 


Tobacco sucker control ? 


Costly plant-to-plant hand suckering necessary to improve the 
quality and quantity of tobacco leaf? With MH-30, increases of 
100 to 200 Ibs. per acre is the average result. 

Naugatuck’s famous growth retardant, MH-30, prevents 
repeated and costly hand suckering. Only one MH spraying 
by one man is required per season to prevent suckers from 
sapping your finest leaves of needed nutrients. 


Sprout Control? 


MH also insures top market price for potatoes and onions 
even after many months of storage. Weight loss and 
spoilage is greatly reduced. Sprouting does not occur 
even when they are stored at home at high temperatures 
... they stay whiter and firmer longer. 


Quack grass? 


MH eliminates quack grass growth in land devoted to 
high-value crops. Any crop can be planted immediately 
following MH quack grass control. 


REMEDY: USE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Nos. 2614916 

2614917 


growth inhibitor, suppressor a 3 
, United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
2 Naugatuck, Connecticut 
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Weed problem? 


Broadleaf or annual grasse 
hoeing? ... or, costly cultivation and late harvests? 


ALANAP is Naugatuck’s selective, pre-emergence 
weed killer... for control of many weeds in 
asparagus, cotton, cucurbits, peanuts, nursery 
stock and soybeans. ALANAP will not evaporate 
from the soil surface. It cuts down costly hand 
labor and hand hoeing...minimizes the number 
of necessary cultivations and, by keeping your 
crops weed-free, you can harvesi earlier and faster 
with less dockage. With ALANAP you have 

fewer weed problems, better yields, with less 
effort. Also controls crab grass in turf. 


REMEDY: USE 


what should be advised for soil 
fungi and seed decay? 


Naugatuck’s SPERGON! SPERGON prevents 

seed decay, “damping off” and many other fungous 
diseases so rampant during cold, wet planting 
weather. 4 to 6 bushels per acre average yield 
increases have been obtained with Spergon- 
treated seed. And SPERGON lubricates seed for 
less planter breakage and easier planting. 
Excellent for foliage spray, cabbage, lettuce 

and other crops. 


REMEDY: USE 


pre-emergence selective weed killer! 
\ | | 
| | 4 
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dealing with fruit drop? 
... flower setting? 


Naugatuck’s DURASET is a unique 
chemical when used as a fruit set or 

for preventing fruit drop in lima 

beans. Experiments on tomatoes, cotton, 
strawberries, peppers, apples, and 

small seeded legumes show 

promising results with DURASET. 

Easy to use as an over-all spray. 


REMEDY: TRY 


what to do about fungous diseases 
on fruit trees and row crops? 


PHYGON, the cheapest, most effective organic 
fungicide available—for inexpensive control 
of apple scab, peach brown blossom blight, 
tomato blights, mint rust and other diseases. 
PHYGON is also a powerful algae killer in 
irrigation and industrial water systems. 


REMEDY: USE 


yi 


All of these products are available in large- 
quantity sizes. For more information on these 
products write Mr. O. P. Steinen, Sales Man- 
ager, Naugatuck Agricultural Chemicals, 


Naugatuck, Conn. 


lam rere sted mn product booklets COn- 
cerning the following chemicals. Would 


WOU Sé nd rie thre following information 


CHEMICAL CROP ACREAGE 
Also send Booklet Price 
Name 

Company 

Address 

City Zone State 
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how do you get rid of mites in... 


Citrus? Cotton? Apples?... 


and many types of fruit and 
vegetable crops, nursery stock and 
shade trees? Compatible with 
most commonly used insecticides 
and fungicides, ARAMITE assures 
better crops, higher profits. 
ARAMITE kills more mite species 


than any other control and is 


the most widely used specific 


acaricide in the United States. 


APPLY 


Send for these 


colorful, illustrated product bulletins 
and booklets. They have been 

designed to show Naugatuck’s 
specifically-developed chemicals for 
specific crops. Please let us know what 
crop problems you have. Use the handy 
attached coupon. 
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Washington News 


begins on page 10 


Soil Bank Cut 

The ACP conservation pay- 
ments program under 
perhaps the heaviest at- 
tack in its history. 


is 


The Administration is seeking 
to reduce ACP to about half its 
present size by a budget cut— 
from 250 million dollars annual- 
ly to 125 million dollars. 

Meantime, soil conservation 
district leaders across the coun- 
try have been charging the ACP 
dispensing ‘“‘cafeteria-style” 
benefits. 


is 


“More and more I am hearing 
the comment that tax 
spent in the name of soil con- 
servation should buy lasting soil 
conservation,” says Nolen Fu- 
qua, head of the national associ- 
ation of districts. “It should not 
be used as a subsidy in disguise 


money 


“You cannot deceive the pub- 
lic very long. Those who try it 
usually get caught.” 

Soil Conservation Society of- 
ficials cannot publicly condemn 
the ACP, but make few bones in 
private about what they think. 
Their criticism generally 
based on the proposition that 
ACP spends far too much money 


is 


on “temporary” practices and 
too little on those of an “endur- 
ing” nature. 


ACP officials maintain that 
less than 20 percent of agency 
funds are being spent for “short 
term practices.”’ This, they will 
tell you, certainly not too 
much in light of the need and 
the faimer’s present income.— 
End 


is 


Weigh ’em On the Farm 
California F.F.A. chapters now have 
more than 40 portable scales from the 
Sears-Roebuck foundation. The trail- 
can be taken from farm to farm to 
check gains on fat stock, weight of 
feeders to be bought, and fat stock to 
be sold. The chapter makes a small 
charge so that repairs can be paid for 
and the scales and trailer replaced. 
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News from Merck: 


FLOXA 


Penicillin-Streptomycin-Vitamin Mixtur 
for Drinking Water Medication 


with the 
PLUS 
of 
PYRIDOXINE 


long way 


your try 


KEEPS YOUR BIRDS ON FEED... 


Off feed means trouble, just a fi 
few days off feed in your flocks day 
and your profit picture begins tot 
dim. Even worse, a drop in feed 
consumption may forecast an 
outbreak of disease. When your 
flocks go off feed, for any reason 
FLOXAID in the drinking w: 
goes to work almost imme diatel ly 
to offset these hazards. 
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Do This to Reduce Brooding 
Seem Losses the First 14 Days 


De are highest during 
FLOXAID protects with high level t] wo weeks of brooding. 
of 7 vitamins and 2 antibiotics M neven temperatures, 
both penicillin and stre eptomy¢ in, vaccination, and 
not just one. conditions tend to 
i? ase early mortality. And, 
FLOXAID stimulates appetites— = off-feed chicks or poults are not 
gets flocks back on feed withneg- gett the vitan antibiotic 
ligible setbacks in weight gains prote that’s in today’s good 
or production (even during out- feed 
breaks of C.R.D., Bluecomb, T chicks off to a fast 
Nonspecific Infectious Enteritis healt give FLOXAID in 
and Infectious Sinusitis). And... t ( water for the first 
FLOXAID is the only product of twow f brooding. 
its kind containing pyridoxine FL LOX cAID comes in convenient 
(Vitamin B.)—a recognized “key” ! lb. sizes. Completely 
vitamin during times of stress. dispersible in drinking water, 
Whenever stress is anticipated, FLOXAID will not clog automatic 


add FLoxAIp to drinking water 


MERCK 


POULTRY HEALTH PRODUCTS 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


Merck & Co., Inc 


, Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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All 110 members of, the North Carolina “Farm Opportunities and Market- 
ing Caravan” pose for a group picture. 


Opportunity Caravan 


@ “There's nothing like getting out 

and seeing what other farm folks 
are doing to bring new, income-pro- 
ducing ideas back home!” 

That’s the sentiment echoed by 
more than 150 farmers, bankers 
county agents, vo-ag teachers and 
other agricultural leaders who made 
a five-state “Farm Opportunities and 
Marketing Caravan” of the Southeast 
last summer 

Sponsored by the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., in cooperation with Clemson 
College in South Carolina and N. C. 
State College plus the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture in that 
state, the two farm tours are designed 
specifically to bring money-making 
farm ideas back home. 

How do you go about organizing a 
1,500-mile, five-state tour through the 
Carolinas, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Georgia with some 25 stops in five 
days? 

Wayne Corpening, Vice President 
and Manager of Wachovia's agricul- 
tural department, has farm tour plan- 
ning reduced to a fine art. Starting 
with such tours first on a small scale 
while a county agent in Haywood 
County, N. C., in 1939, Corpening 
quickly became sold on their value 
in sparking farmers’ interest in new 
agricultural developments. 
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By Henry Simons 


“There's nothing like letting a North 
Carolina dairy farmer see his opposite 
number in New Hampshire, with a 
herd of cows producing twice as much 
milk from rocky pasture land as his 
own herd does back home,” Corpen- 
ing grins. “First thing you know, he 
says if that guy can do it, he can, too 

and he goes out and does it!” 

In deciding where to go and what 

to emphasize on such a tour, Corpen- 
ing sits down with a committee of 
extension specialists to plan in detail 
where to go and what to see on the 
trip. 
“First, we decide what seems to be 
of primary importance at the moment 
for agriculture in our area. Then, 
we build the tour around a central 
theme,” Corpening points out. Last 
spring, the tour planners decided 
that community development  pro- 
grams and new marketing ideas need- 
ed the most emphasis, so the tour was 
planned accordingly. 

First came a painstaking “weeding 
out” of the many different stops sug- 
gested by members of the tour ad- 
visory committee to reduce them to 
a workable number for the five-day 
tour. Then the group diligently pored 
over road maps to select the places 
that would fit into the 1,500-mile 
travel route in five states. 


“Previous experience taught us that 


careful prior plannu the secret 
of any successful triy ( pening ex- 
plains 

In line with that nd a membe1 
of the extension staff actually make 
a “dry run” of the tour some six 
weeks in advance. The leaders actu- 


ally visited every stop to be made on 
the tour, making 


ements 


meals and lodging and preparing a 

detailed cost estimate f the trip 
The cost estimate includes every- 

thing transportatior meals, lodging 


even tips. 

“We pre-register every member of 
the tour at each overnight stop so 
that all they have to do is pick up an 
envelope containing the hotel key,’ 
Corpening points out 

In order to do this, he makes up a 
mimeographed list of the name of all 
people on the tour. He then mails 
this in advance to each hotel. This 
procedure makes for a minimum of 
confusion and wasted time when the 
chartered buses roll up to the hotel 
entrance. Usually, local people at each 
overnight stop are glad to help with 
arrangements for the visitors. Where 
possible, police escorts are arranged 
for in advance to save time in getting 
in and out of larger cities 

How is such a trip financed? 

“Each person pays his own way,” 
Corpening says. “We encourage local 


ae 
2 

{3 


banks, if possible, to underwrite the 
trip cost for their county agent, vo-ag 
teacher, soil conservationist or a 
prominent farmer. But many agri- 
cultural leaders use their own money 
to make the trip.” 

Total cost of the 1957 tour came to 
$72.50 per person, including transpor- 
tation in new, air-conditioned buses, 
rooms and meals for the five-day trip. 

To pass the word on what they saw 
to the folks back home, Caravaners 
are urged to accept invitations to 
speak to local groups, giving their 
own impressions of the significance of 
what they saw. Members of the farm 
press, including newspaper farm edi- 
tors, receive special invitations to ride 
with the group, and a photographer 
makes pictures at all tour stops. These 
are later released to all who would 
like to use them 

Often, lasting friendships are made 
among tour members. Usually, every- 
one is on a first-name basis by the 


Sec ond 


Touring Tarheels see the latest 
in poultry housing at Don 
Watts’ 5,500 capacity 
house in Alexander 
North Carolina, 


laying 
county, 


Tarheel peach grower, J. Haw- 
ley Poole (left) and Hubert 
Mauldin, Greensboro, N.C., look 
over some luscious peaches at 
Sunny Slope Farms, Gaffney, 
Seuth Carolina, 


To make maximum use of travel 
time on the trip, each bus is equipped 
with a public address system so that 
local agricultural leaders can give the 
visitors a brief rundown of the type 
of farming in the area the Caravan is 
passing through. After leaving a stop 
on the tour, various tour participants 
are asked their opinions of how the 
particular farming operation just vis- 
ited might work back home. 

At the end of such a trip, what do 
the tired travelers think of what they 
have seen and visited? 

“Frankly, I was impressed with the 
amount of 
tours can do for farm folks in giving 
them a clear picture of the changes 
taking place in our dynamic agricul- 
ture,” reports George B. Nutt, South- 
Carolina’s director of extension, after 
he traveled with the 1957 Caravan. 

There’s nothing like seeing progress 


made in other 


tremendous good such 


areas to create a last- 
ing desire for more progress at home. 


Why not try one for your own county? 
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New Booklet tells 
the INSIDE FACTS about 


LOW COST 
Sprinkler 
Irrigation 


Don’t be fooled. Be sure 
you get what you pay for! A 
sprinkler system can be your 
most important farm tool! 

Remember, your initial cost 
is not your only expense. Get 
all the facts before you buy 

Find out why you get a 
better deal with a full line of 
SHUR-RANE valves and fit 
tings...why SHUR-RANE is 
actually the most economical 
and versatile sprinkler system 
you can buy. 


Owner-Registered 


SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Putting Ideas to Work 


John 
Bean 


Division 
RK 
SHUR-RANE Department BFM1 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new 
booklet, "The Inside Facts About t 


Sprinkler Irrigation 
receive information on 


| would 


Grains Cotton Corn 
Produce Pasture Fertilize 
Nome— 
Address 
Farmer Student Othe 


Mail to nearest JOHN BEAN DIVISION fact 
San Jose, Cal. Orlando, Fla. Lansing, M 


1958—25 


Send this | 
coupon now! 
A \ 3 
\ 
4 — ~ 
| 


their 
and 


income the 


Here’s how: 


1. Start your pigs off on good feeds 2. Vaccinate against hog cholera and 
containing AUREOMYCIN Chlortetra- erysipelas at the same time when your 


cycline. Raise every pig in a litter by pigs are 6 to 7 weeks old. Get solid 
letting AUREOMYCIN protect your pigs immunity, handle pigs only once. Use 
from disease during the most critical rovAC Hog Cholera Vaccine—a single 
period of their lives—from farrowing injection produces at least 2 years’ 


to 35 pounds. AUREOMYCIN guards immunity, and it cannot cause hog 
against scouring, atrophic rhinitis, cholera. Use DUOVAX Erysipelas Bac- 


invisible diseases and the stresses of terin—it provides dependable immunity 
a vaccination, castration and weaning. within 21 days. 
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si SEE Vo-Ag Teachers and County Agents! 


3. Keep AUREOMYCIN Soluble always 
on hand. If pigs develop disease 
symptoms, AUREOMYCIN Soluble in the 
drinking water will give fast, correc- 
tive action. It gets into the body tissues 
quickly and fights disease germs. 


4. When your pigs are through the 
critical early stage, get fast, economical 


AUREOMYCIN® 


CHLORTETRACYCLING 


gains by continuing to use AUREOMYCIN 
in grower and finishing feeds. You’ll 
send pigs to market sooner, and they’ll 
be quality animals that bring you 
extra returns. 

Ask your veterinarian, druggist or 
feed dealer for AUREOMYCIN Soluble, 
DUOVAX and ROVAC. Ask your feed 
manufacturer or feed dealer for good 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN,. 
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This is Cyanamid’s 1958 advertising to your hog raisers a 
x 
ie 
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@ LAND JUDGING IS POPULAR in northeast South 
Dakota, and for a reason. They have an active Soil 
Conservation Committee on the Chamber of Commerce 
at Watertown, S.D. This group has recently agreed to 
sponsor the second area land-judging contest for north- 
Close cooperation between ag workers east South Dakota. 
Sponsoring a “land judging” contest was a new 
paved the wav for this land- the agriculture! committee it However, 
. 1ey had had previous experience with soil conservation 
tours, demonstrations, exhibits, banquet ind com- 
munity activities that tend to sponsor good city-farm 
relations. With this experience of promoting agricultural 


trade area in South Dakota. activities, the committee was looking fo methir 


ng new 


udging contest that covered a LO0-county 


and different as a part of their soil conservation pro- 
gram for 1956. 
A suggestion was made that the committee sponsor 
an “area land-judging” contest pattern after the 
“Know Your Land” program held in « r states. At 
UDGING first, this looked like too big an undertaking for the 
group as there had never been a program of this type 
held in the area. After considerable study, it 


| 


decided to call a meeting of all persons who might 
COMMUNITY interested in such a program. Invitations were sent 

all county agents, soil conservationist ocational agi 

culture instructors, and veteran agricult 

in the 10-county trade area of Watertown 

was highly successful with nine of thi 

SOILS represented. Assurances were received th: 
town Chamber of Commerce would spo: 
gram, they would all gladly offer thei 


Round of Committees Formed 


Burdette Solum, chairman of the ultur 
By Norman Berg mittee, is a man to take you at you 1, and then 


see to it that you keep it! Each man o1 griculture 
committee was appointed chairman of a sub-committee 
with other members being assigned ! urrounding 


counties. A six-member steering c 


OBSERVE PRACTICE PIT—A group of contestants at the 
land-judging contest observing one of the practice pits An 
explanation of soil scoring procedure is being presented by 
Eldor Mueller, work unit conservationist, SCS 
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FURAZOLIDONE 


cuts the cost of feeding 


“protective feeding” with 
germ-starving drug knocks 
out stresses...makes feed 
go further 


Furazolidone in your feeds is like =< 
Savings account in your bank...it 
draws interest in the form of extra eggs, 
lowered production costs and fewer lay- 
ing slumps. Fed one week per month, 
this mighty-but-mild germ killer pre- 
vents more poultry diseases than any 
other drug. Unlike an antibiotic... un- 
like a sulfa drug...it’s one of those 
lifesaving nitrofurans, disease fighters 
in a class by themselves. 

The way furazolidone attacks disease 
germs proves it’s no ordinary drug. 
Typical of the nitrofurans, it kills germs 
by interfering with their nutritional 
balance and throwing them off feed. 


Germs don’t become immune to it... 
furazolidone works effectively vear after 
year. No resistant strains survive to 
fight back (as happens so often with so- 
called “miracle drugs’’). 

Freeing your birds from disease and 
stress allows them to give full time to 
egg laying. None of the birds’ vitality 
is wasted fighting disease. Your hens 
utilize their feed for continued high 
production. Result is improved feed 
conversion, more eggs, better profit for 
you, 

Get furazolidone’s unique protection 
today. Use a ration containing 2 pounds 
of nf-180* per ton of complete feed. 


One of those lifesaving eo. 


germ killers that last 


NC-7-8 


Feed it 5 to 7 days each me 


whenever stress is likely. As] 

dealer for popular brand feeds contain 
ing furazolidone or have him mix fura 
zolidone with your ration. Either wa 
make sure that furazolidone is in the 


feed you buy. For the complete story, 
write for the Week-A-Month Protec- 
tive Feeding folder 


* 2 pounds nf-180 p 
tags as 100 grams ju 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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EASILY WITH 


Stonewall 
Board 


NOTHING TO SAW! 
Just score, snap and nail it up! Big 
4’ x 8’ sheets are light, easy to han- 
dle, fast to apply. 


NOTHING TO PAINT! 


Needs no paint to preserve it. Com- 
pletely rotproof, Stonewall Asbes- 
tos Board has a smooth, natural 
gray finish that will look new for 
years. (Can be painted if desired.) 


FIREPROOF, ROTPROOF 


Asbestos cement! Can’t burn. Ideal 
for interior walls, partitions, ceil- 
ings, etc. Resists all barnyard acid 
and alkaline conditions. Mildew- 
proof indoors, vermin-proof out- 
doors. The perfect siding for 
extreme changes in weather. 


LOW IN COST 


Keeps expense down because it’s 
easy to apply, never needs paint, 
costs less than any other type of 
barn siding. For more information, 
write The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 


Asphalt and Achestos 
Building Matenals 
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pointed to prepare a written job 
assignment for each committee. When 
these were completed, a dinner meet- 
ing was called for the committee 
chairmen and they were briefed on 
their responsibility. 

First, the publicity committee, 
which was comprised of representa- 
tives of the local newspaper, and 
radio and TV stations were given in- 
formation that they could use to 
publicize the coming event. 

Vocational agriculture instructors 
were encouraged to give their boys 
special training and instruction on 
soils in their class work. County 
agents explained the program to their 
4-H Clubs and a deluge of requests 
were made to SCS personnel to pro- 
vide information on land classification 
and soil characteristics. 

Interest in the program began to 
mount and it was soon evident that a 
friendly rivalry was developing be- 
tween the various county groups. 
Several counties requested assistance 
in conducting local training schools. 
Brookings county was one of these 
and, as a result, 90 boys took part in 
their land judging school. Four voca- 
tional agriculture schools were repre- 
sented in addition to 4-H Club mem- 
bers in the county. Much valuable 
information was received at these 
local schools. 


Objectives Behind Program 

The boys became familiar with the 
use of the land scoring card and with 
the terminology used in discussing 
soil profiles. As one instructor put it, 
“The boys learn to judge livestock 
and grain and know how to give 
reasons for their placings, but in 
judging soils they are at a loss for 
words to explain why one soil is 
better than another.’ 

This was one of the objectives be- 
hind the entire program—to develop 
an interest in soils and to acquaint 


“Goodness, it’s cold out here in the 
country, Albert. No wonder you do so 
well with winter wheat.” 


persons with the importance of know- 
ing that there is a difference in soils 
and in land use. The advance training 
received at these count) 
proved to be a valuable 
contestants when the; 
area contest. 

When the “big day’ ved for the 
area land-judging contest, the partici- 
pants found everythin 
The committees had their jobs 
well and even the weather was co- 
operative. The transpo. com- 
mittee had previously designated 
parking area and they were on hand 
to see that all cars and buses were 
properly cared for a 
This committee was 
for getting the buses ansporta- 
tion between the headquarters and 
the judging pits. I is way all 
groups 
handled. 


-wide schools 
asset to the 
ntered the 


readiness 


tation 


a 


arrived 


responsiblk 


were easil; quickly 


Last Minute Details Arise 
The registration 
anticipated last-n 
contestants to registe 
dividing contestants ir groups 
of competition—Vocational Agricul- 
ture, 4-H Club, Veteran Agriculture 
Class, and Adult—th« 
ing was 


lowever, by 


egister- 
easily completed at four 
separate registration desks. The 

of different colored registration cards 
for each group, and ident ition tags, 
was also helpful in preventing cards 
from becoming mixed with 
groups. 

The judging and sco committee 
located the sites for each set of pits 
which were dug a day ly, and had 
a separate set for each group. In 
addition to the official pits to be 
in the contest, two pra 
located to tl 1eadquarters 
location. Instructions on the use of 
the scoring sheets and the procedure 
to be followed were explained to the 
entire group at these pits during the 
forenoon were 
given an opportunity score one 
of the practice pits after which the 
official scoring of this | was de- 
scribed by a 
committee. 


other 


used 
pits were 


close 


session. They also 


membe of the soils 


Noon Recess Activities 

The factors on which the soils were 
judged included surface texture, 
permeability, depth of topsoil, slop: 
surface drainage, erosion hazard and 
stoniness. In addition to the numerical 
rating for each of the factors, it was 
also necessary to determine 
limiting production, the land 
bility class, and the recomn 
management treatment 
each soil. 

During the noon recess all partici- 
pants were treated to ice cream and 
milk by the Watertown Cl 


factors 
Ccapa- 
ended soil 
needed for 


1amber of 


4 

i 

Li 

4 
a 

| 
q 
| 
i 4 
: 
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Commerce. This time also allowed 
them to look over the exhibits and 
soil conservation displays that had 
been provided by the exhibit com- 
mittee. 

With everything planned on a 
definite time schedule, there were no 
delays or unoccupied time. This is an 
important factor in handling large 

After noon, the actual land judging 
started and each group was allowed 
20 minutes at each pit with 10 minutes 
allowed to get to the next pit. Each 
group was divided into sub-groups 
of 20 so that everyone would be able 
to observe the soil profile at the pit. 
As soon as the first group had com- 
pleted their score cards on a pit, the 
cards were immediately taken to the 
tabulating committee. This group of 
20 persons had one of the most diffi- 
cult jobs as they were working under 
pressure and against time. Each card 
had to be tabulated and rated so that 
the results could be announced before 


the contestants left. 


Program Ended With a Bang 

As soon as the judging was com- 
pleted, all persons were brought back 
to the headquarters where the enter- 
tainment committee presented a short 
program and film. At the conclusion 
of the film, the awards committee 
had received the results from the 
tabulating committee, and was ready 
to make the presentation of awards to 
the winners. Trophies were awarded 
to the high-scoring contestant in 
each division and “Know Your Land” 
medals were awarded for each of the 
three next high scores. All other 
contestants received a_ certificate 
acknowledging their participation in 
the area land judging contest. 

This concluded a highly successful | 
project for which the agricultural | 
committee of the Watertown Chamber | 
of Commerce is deserving of a great 
deal of credit. But it was the combined 
effort of each of the 14 sub-commit- 
tees and the constant prodding of an 
active chairman that made the project | 
so successful.—End 


HONORED—E. E. 
Anderson, exten- 
sion dairyman at | 
New Mexico A&M 
College for the 
past 32 years, was 
honored’ during 
special ceremonies 
at the recent an- 
nual extension con- 
ference at New 
Mexico A & M Col- 
lege. Anderson, who 


31, was presented with many gifts in 
appreciation of his long service to New 
Mexico agriculture, 


} 
retired December 
| 
| 


To me there’s something clean and solid about farming. Maybe it’ 
because I approach my work as a way of life. I know it’s right for 
because it fills my needs—the kind you feel inside. And it gives me 
plenty of the other good things a family should have today. 


“Royster helps me make it a prosperous life, too.” 


I've found it pays to keep up with improved farming methods. That's 
especially true with fertilizer. I learn what my soil and crops need 
through regular contacts with my Experiment Station and County 
Agent. Then I see my Royster Agent...I make it a point to try 
different methods, materials and equipment, so I've tried lots of 
fertilizers ... I proved that pound for pound, 

dollar for dollar, nothing beats Royster Quality a 
for yielding higher profits at harvest time. I’ve 4 a 
found that—considering my varying soil 4\W4Y< 
conditions and crop needs—Royster is the 
most widely adaptable fertilizer I can use. 


ELD TESTED FER 
SINCE 


Vi 
23 factories and 16 sales offices i moe 
serving farmers in 21 states 
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YOU CAN KEEP THEM 


INTERESTED 


What are chances for keeping 


4-H’ers interested in 


projects during teen vears? 


By Rollie Henkes 


@ ITS LIKELY THAT more than 
half of today’s 4-H members won't 
be able to farm. 

That’s the problem facing 4-H ad- 
ministrators in Iowa now as 4-H’ers 
start looking for other occupations. 

“We don’t want capable farm youth 
to leave agriculture,” says Eber Eld- 
ridge, agricultural economist at Iowa 
State College. He warns of the in- 
creasing danger that our top 
pects, in venturing from the farm, will 
be siphoned un-related fields. 
“To keep top men in agriculture is a 
tremendous challenge to any institu- 
tion working with farm youth.” 

Extension Director Harold Craig 
from Muscatine county, Iowa, is after 
an answer to the problem. He’s pio- 
4-H vocational coun- 
seling program in his this 
year. An survey of some high 
school seniors added to the urgency 
of the program. Craig found that less 
than 50 


pros- 


into 


neering a new 
county 


area 


percent had seriously dis- 


cussed vocational plans with their 
parents 
Eldridge predicts a serious farm 


squeeze later if many of today’s farm 
youth elect to stay on the farm. “Farm 
youth need to be counseled now,” he 
says. “The brunt of agricultural ad- 
justment will fall on their shoulders.” 
The economist explains that it’s un- 


derstandably hard for many older 
farmers today to give up farming. 
They'd rather stay in and take a 


lower income. 

Here are the main 
Craig’s vocational counseling program 
launched last fall in the county’s 4-H 
activities. 


points of 


1. Acquaint parents with the need 
for vocational counseling, empha- 
sizing the limited opportunities ex- 
isting in farming. 
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1-H clubs to 


careers in their 


2. Encourage local 
include material on 
programs. 

3. Sponsor a 4-H leaders’ day 
where they may observe ag-related 
industries in the count) 
job opportunities 


and discuss 


4. Encourage clubs to invite rep- 
resentatives from ag-related indus- 
tries and businesses to speak about 
vocations at their meetings 
41-H-business 
exchange day where selected older 
members will day with 
businessmen report back to 
their clubs. 


5. Help sponsor a 


spena a 


and 


6. Hold a special “career day” for 
older members 
sentatives of selected vocations lead 


and have repre- 
discussions. 

7. Plan time schedules so that ex- 
tension personnel may counsel with 
4-H’ers concerning vocations. 


Don’t Let 
Keeping youngsters interested in 4-H after they reach 
their teens is a problem that’s always pestering the exten- 
sion agent. These agents feel that youngsters drop out of 
their program just when they could benefit most from it. 
Many leave 4-H ranks with good project records that could 
bring them national recognition if they 
goals just a couple more years. Can these “good prospects” 
be retained in 4-H work? This article on 4-H counseling 
indicates thai Harold Craig, extension director in Musca- 
tine county, lowa, believes the right program will keep 
students interested in 4-H. Of course, this is not the only 
solution to the problem, but it is one of many methods 
that alert extension workers adopt to meet their daily 
challenges.—EDITOR 


8. Plan a trip to Iowa State Col- 
lege for older memb«s 
in attending college 


interested 


Progress thus far under the lead- 
ership of Youth Assistant Marvin 
Whitham has included a 4-H Leaders 
Recognition Day featuring an agricul- 
tural industry tour through Musca- 
tine. information on agi 
cultural vocations is now available for 
local club 
programing. And the extension staff 
has been giving illustrated talks about 
agricultural adjustment at 
county functions including 


Resource 


members to use in thei 


various 
1-H par- 
ent-night meetings 

Craig and his staff hope to regain 
the membership of some teen-agers 
They said they weren't too interested 
in project fitting and wing which 
had been the county program’s pri- 
mary emphasis 

And that’s a probler ill over Iow: 
A Central Iowa yout! ho’s now 
Boy’s 4-H President of his county 
had intended to quit 4-H a few month 
before his election I just didn’t see 
any more that I could get out of 4-H 
said the 16-year-old P t work 
doesn’t seem as much fun as it used 


to be.” 


Projects Still Important 


3ut project work—es; illy among 
younger members—w till play a 
major role in the 4-H levelop- 
ment 

Iowa’s State Youtl Robert 
Pinches, isn’t advocat ny ma 


Them Go 


pursued their 


revolution in 4-H. He ; t this way. 
“The basic structure of 4-H 
the same, but greater stres 
placed toward personality develop- 
ment now.” He hopes that 4-H will 
be able to keep pace with the chang- 


End 


remains 


is being 


ing needs of rural yout} 


a 
| 
a 
| 
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REPORT TO AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 


now...from the very beginning 


You can control hog worms 
continuously ...automatically 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Under practical farm conditions, baby pigs pick up worm eggs within hours 
So, the really critical time to start worm control is right at the very beginning 
creep feeds with ‘Hygromix’ are the first means ever discovered t 
economical control of three different kinds of costly hog worms... contir 
m, nodular worm, whip- It is estima 
“sig worm). ‘Hygromix’ destroys their — belt hog 
Department of A 


ibility to produce eggs, and kills the | around $3 

ore they mature. 

‘Hygromix’ in feed gives automatic ; feed 4 
, most mportant, eeds with 

rotection. Now, from a sample of ae ; 

. liana forest s ; ne ix’ can be safely fed during 


ow GareeRtey the most critical period of all, starting 
‘Hyeromix.’ Very 


nixed in pig pre-starters, starters, the creep. The new antibiotic gives 


including sup] 
with grains) sh 
with ‘Hyero 
feed dealer that 5 
r am tion by preventing worms from worms in vour 


as soon as baby pl rs begin to eat at 


them continuous, automatic protec- 
estinal developing to maturity in your pigs ‘Hyegromix’-fortif 


MAKERS OF 


(S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) Litty 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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GIVES YOU: 


HIGHER YIELDS—Potash, in a bal 
anced fertility program, enables 
crops ti ise moisture better, fight 
off disea wetter. Potash packs 
yield-boosting weight corn, 


beans, grains and forages. 


BETTER QUALITY—Potash-fed crops 
mature right, weigh heavy, sell for 
the top dollar. 

ble and fruit 


look good. 


LOWER COSTS—!’ 
est- ost ot a i if al ‘ 
ments. The fi 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC 
MEMBER COMPANIES 
» American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
, Duval Sulphur & Potash Company 
, Potash Company of America 
, Southwest Potash Corporation 
, United States Potash Company Division of 
United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 
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orn more than pays for an extra 


20 pounds of K.O. Don’t skimp. 


Ample potash in balanced fertiliz- 
ers helps lower ur crop and 


ivestock production costs. 


HIGHER PROFIT—Hish vields, top- 
quality crops, low-cost production. 


These mean money in your pocket. 


Potash pays. Use plenty. Consult 


vour official agricultural adviser. 


NEW! 
Send for 


“Fertilizer Placement 


NEW BOOKS 


These new ag books are listed here 
as a service to our readers. For 
more information on any title, write 
directly to the publisher. For your 
convenience, you may order any 
title from: Service Section, Watt 
Publishing Company, Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill. 


MANAGING SOUTHERN SOILS, pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Author: H. B. Vanderford, Professo 

of Soils. Mississippi State College. Pub- 

lication date: Septembe: 7. Data: 

First Edition, cloth bou: 78 pages 

Price: $4.75. 

This book, prepared 

students, farmers, 

places emphasis on t 

why of actual farm ope 


A HISTORY OF DAIRY JOURNAL- 
ISM IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1810-1950, published by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 430 Sterling 
Court, Madison 6, Wis 
Authors: John T ecker a 

Andrew W. Hopkir Publication date: 

October 25, 1957. Data: First ed ! 


ciotn 


no 


Price: $6.00 
This book tell 

interpreted ideas, a 

formation that influer 

ment of the Americar 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN AGRICUL- 
TURE, published by Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
Author: Willian 

date: 1957. Data: 


bound, 150 pages 


Publication 


In this | 
atomic e1 
plant breeding 
product 
plants h 


CROP PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 
1440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Author: Glenn C. K 

sor of Field Crops, Nort 

College. Publication date: } 

1957. Data: First ec 

116 pages. Price: $4.9 
This book tries 

standing of why vw 

certain ways, and 

rather than merely 


how to do these jobs 


POULTRYMAN’S MANUAL, published 
by Springer Publishing Co., Ine., 44 
East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Author: Dr. J. W. B 


| 
} ~ \ — | 4 
a 4 
‘ 
ne aut how 
< and le the 
ho t can also be the fields 
dustrial field. 
by 
se ish is the low- 
fertilize l ele- > 
40 Pages of Latest 
1 American Potash Institute | 
Dept 187, xteenth Street NW 
,; Gentlemen Please send me tilizer Placement 
» FREE 
- 
Route 
Town and State . 


Publication date: October 10, 1957. 
Data: First edition, cloth bound, 296 
pages. Price: $4.50. 

This book combines veterinary advice 
with practical pointers on flock manage- 
ment and sanitary measures. 


GRASSLAND SEEDS, published by the 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 126 Alex- 
ander St., Princeton, N. J. 


Authors: W. A. Wheeler, Director of 
Agricultural Research, The Field Seed 
Institute of North America; and D. D. 
Hill, Head, Farm Crops Department, 
Oregon State College. Publication date: 
June 28, 1957. Data: First edition, cloth 
bound, 734 pages. Price: $12.50. 

“Grassland Seeds” brings together 
into one volume a mass of information 
about grass and legume seeds. 


ELEMENTARY SOIL AND WATER 
ENGINEERING, published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Authors: Glenn O. Schwab, Professor 
of Agricultural Engineering, Ohio State 
University; Richard K. Frevert, Assist- 
ant Director, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Iowa State College ‘ 
K. Barnes, Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering, Iowa State College; and 
Talcott W. Edminster, Agricultural En- 
gineer, Agricultural Research ry 
Beltsville, Md. Publication date: July 1, 
1957. Data: First edition, cloth bound, 
296 pages. Price: $6.25 


pervice, 


This book is good for the general 
agriculturist and gives a modern basic 
treatment of surveying, hydrology, and 
the applied phases of soil and water 


conservation enginee 


TRACTORS AND CRAWLERS, pub- 
lished by the American Technical So- 
ciety, 848 East 58th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill. 


Authors: Irving Frazee, technical 
vriter and editor of service and 
nical publications; and Philip V. 
nan, Agricultural Engineer, University 
of Nebraska. Publication date: June, 
1957. Data: First edition, cloth bound, 
308 pages. Price: $7.50. 


This book is intended to help you 
olve problems with tractor selection, 


operation and repair. 


CONCRETE BLOCK CONSTRUCTION 
FOR HOME AND FARM, published 
by the American Technical Society, 
848 East 58th St., Chicago 37, Il. 


Authors: J. Ralph Dalzell, building 
and construction specialist; and Gilbert 
Townsend. Publication date: 1957. Data: 
Second edition, cloth bound, 216 pages. 
Price: $3.60. 

In this book, the authors begin with 
the planning of the structure and take 
the readers through every step of the 
construction with simple and concise 
language and carefully prepared illus- 
trations. 


| 


you dont see 
the muscle in 
Big Crop 
Fertilizer... 


Sure, Armour Bi 
Crop fertilizer has 


see it but your cr 
feel it. It has the strength to get your crop off to a 
fast, strong start, and the stamina to keep feeding 


hard to a full fruitful harvest. There’s nothing we 


about Big Crop. It works for you! Probably 

more growers have used Armour Big Crop 
than any other brand. And with good reason. . 
Big Crop has proved its profit-producing strength 
for many years! See your Armour Agent 


muscle, You don’t 


ik 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
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SEALED STORAGE: 


@ WHAT ARE THE implications of | of less than 5 


sealed, or oxygen-free storage for plastic silos as com; 


} 


the future of agriculture? 17 percent losses ir 


This is the question Better Farming "ight silos 
Methods asked in a survey of the na- While diggir 
\ tion’s leading researchers. They told ‘Sealed storage, 
us how they thought this method of tight silos 
Special storing livestock feeds might possibly plates with 
fit into the program of tomorrow’s W!th a mecha 

farmer. bottom, hav 
Report 
Service 
One ot 


But before discussing this survey 
of ag researchers, let's take a ook a 

by this process called 
There are two majo metnods ol 


Betler Farming Methods oxygen-free feed storage—plastic film 
glass-lined silo-like 
structures. Of these two, the upright 
structure is more 


nitial cost is higher 


The silo-type structure on the 

ket today has a bottom unloading 

mechanism that makes feeding adapt- (32 pe 

Frank Waddle. Editor able to automation. Thi plastic film 15 percen 
type silo usually encloses fe hi pound of 
has been packed into sn fence ground « 
(See photo below) ! ire) 
Briggs, University of Minnesota, says The personal 
these small plastic silos may well fit ing reses 
into every farm program w e silag ibilities of 


is made. He reports dad! I r los . outlined or 


GLASS-LINED SILOS, researchers say, are more effective than PORTABLE PLASTIC SILOS are 
conventional upright siles. And these structures have a bottom feed storage methods in current 
unloading mechanism that is ideally suited to automation. pulled up around snow 


one of the two major gas-tight 
use. Here, the plastic film is 
fences of silage and will be sealed 
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What do leading researchers say 


C. H. Gordon, Dairy Husbandman, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Beltsville, Md. 


“The layer of spoilage which, until recently, was a 
feature of most silos, has usually been considered 
as a necessary evil. Although this spoilage was a 
source of serious economic loss, it was performing 
a necessary function, that of sealing underlying silage 
from also becoming spoiled. The added convenience, 
greater effectiveness and in many cases, lower cost 
of new materials that do this same sealing job, 
present the possibility of remarkable improvement 
in the efficiency of forage preservation. These facts 
and possibilities lead me to think that sealing silage 
with a layer of spoilage will become as obsolete as 


a three-tine pitch fork or milk can.” 


L. A. Moore, Acting Chief, Dairy Cattle Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research Service, Beltsville, 


Md. 


“The silage studies conducted by the Dairy Cattle 
Research Branch at Beltsville for the past years have 
shown that the exclusion of air is one of the most 
important factors to be considered in the making 
of grass silage. In the last few years, techniques 
have been developed to seal out air more efficiently 
than in the past. These techniques consist of the 
use of gas-tight silos and the use of plastic covering 
materials on the exposed surfaces of conventional 
tower and horizontal silos. These forms of sealed 
storage aid in the conservation of a greater part 


of the harvested forage and will play an increasing 


role in our grassland agriculture. 


W. M. Beeson, Professor Animal Husbandry, Purdue 

University 
“Sealed storage under oxygen-free conditions offers a 
method of preserving corn with high-moisture con- 
tent (28-32 percent water) without a spoilage or 
deterioration in feeding value. Also, sealed storage 
tends to make a farmer less dependent on favorable 
weather for harvesting corn and cuts down on the 
labor required to harvest and feed corn. This type 


about oxygen-free feed storage? 


of operation fits into the modern t 

in farm and feed lot management. The d 
ear corn, storing it in a crib, shelli 

then hand-feeding is rapidly becon 
past. The changing mood indicates t} 
harvested by picker shellers or 

stored in a sealed structure re 
feeding.” 


H. B. Puckett, Collaborator, Department of Agri 
cultural Engineering, University of Illinois 


“High moisture feeds may be mixed 
trates, either at the time of sto1 


] 


of distribution before the livesto 


ing devices are readily adapted t st 
of feeding operation. They can be 
application (including high moist 


sealed storage) requiring a unifon 


Russell Johannes, Superintendent, Marshfield Ex- 
periment Station, University of Wisconsin 


“The consumption of high-quality 


quantities is necessary for the econo il p 
of milk. This value the dairymen of tomorro 
overlook. It would appear from present 


from farmer observations that the 
round stored forage feeding of our dairy 


accelerate in the years to come. With 1 

the need for a higher quality of stored fora: 
increase. The principles of sealed storage 
dairy farmer a tool that helps him control tl 
which make for loss of food value during 

we look into the future, we could predict t 


method is a natural to go along with 
forage in the field. Furthermore, this typ 
for grain would offer the dairyman a 
bination. There would be no need for cor 
for he could give his cows a balanced 1 
nothing more than high moisture corn ; 
of the proper species, cut at the righ 
stored with a minimum of nutrient loss) 
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wey modern farming’s NEW pace-setter 


/ 


BIG, POWERFUL 4-PLOW TRACTOR WITH THE 
GENUINE FERGUSON HYDRAULIC SYSTEM! 


This is the tractor farmers have wanted for years! [t’s got the rugged 
power you want these days—plenty of power to work a 4-bottom plow 
under almost any conditions. 

But what makes this b7g tractor news is that it’s got the Ferqusor 
Hydraulic System—the System that’s engineered years ahead to set the 
pace for all the others! 

Here for the first time in a big tractor, you get the exclusive Ferguson 
4-way Work Control to give you selectivity and flexibility in tractor 
power and implement control never before possible in a tractor in this 
power class. With its big equipment mounted, the new MF65 is as 
maneuverable and easy to handle as a light tractor. 

This is the new tractor you have to drire to believe. 
the new MF65 at your Massey-Ferguson dealer’s soon! 


Get the feel of 
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Two other great Ferguson System Tractors... in the 2-3 plow power class 


The deluxe Massey-Ferguson 50 The world-famous Ferguson 35 
Here is all the work performance, maneuverability and This is the world’s most popular and most copied utility 
handling ease provided by the Ferguson System with ex- tractor ...engineered years ahead of all its imitators, 
{ clusive 4-way Work Control, now in a 2-3 plow tractor to save your time and money. It provides all the advan- 
} available in 4 models, designed for front mounted culti- tages of the Ferguson System with 4-way Work Control, 
vation. Now at your Massey-Ferguson dealer’s. in an economical utility tractor! 


Now it’s 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON, INC., RACINE WIS N 


World’s most famous combines and the only tractors with the Ferguson Syste? 
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vo-ag was started in the country 25 vears ago. 


Farmers of Puerto Rieo were low men on the totem pole when 


Now. thanks to 


hard-working ag teachers, they are gaining in prosperity. 


Vo-Ag Puerto Rico 


By ¢. Vv. Matters 


@ VOCATIONAL agriculture in 

Puerto Rico is celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary and_ the 
changes it has made in farming are 
astonishing and gratifying. And if the 
picture has improved substantially, 
credit is due to the vocational agri- 
culture teachers more than to any 
other group or organization. Their 
motto is, one might say, “catch ‘em 
young and train ‘em.” 

It is interesting to note that two of 
the original vo-ag teachers, Lorenzo 
Garcia Hernandez and Nicolas Mén- 
dez, are now Director of Vocational 
Education and State Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture respectively in 
the Department of Education, and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Commerce of the Commonwealth of 
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WELCOME 


AG TEACHER—Vo-Ag Teacher Francisco 


Jordan is welcomed by a student who built this frame 
home mostly with money from improved practices 
learned in vo-ag. 


Puerto Rico, Luis Rivera Santos, is 
a former vo-ag teacher. 

In 1932, when the agricultural pro- 
gram was inaugurated, Puerto Rico’s 
economy was. strictly agricultural, 
based on sugar. The situation was 
critical not only because of the de- 
pression, but because of two hurri- 
canes, in 1928 and 1932, that had 
wiped out the citrus fruit and what 
little remained of the tobacco and 
coffee. The last two had already been 
greatly reduced by the abrupt 
change in markets following Ameri- 
can occupation in 1898. 

Little attempt had been made to 
improve production, cultivation and 
marketing methods, or to introduce 
new and better varieties. In every 
kind of farming, except sugar, meth- 


ods and varietie traditional 
handed down for generatior and the 
soil, through neglect, was close to 
being exhausted. Livestock was de- 
plorably poor in qualit; 

In other words. the farmer was low 
man on the totem po economically 


and socially. 


Ag Teachers Changed Things 


Soil conservation, crop rotation, 


proper seed selection and fertilization, 
and business-like fa management 
are standard practices on a _ large 
number of farms today because vo-ag 
teachers have taught a generation 
of students that these things pay 
Mechanization, in spite of the moun- 


farms, is 


tainous terrain of most 


| 
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STUMP PULLER AND DUMP WAGON 
CUT COST OF LAND CLEARING! 


THE homemade stum} 
and a dump wagon shown 
costly time and labor in cle 
ing land on the Norris R 
farm near E] Campo, 
Both are activated by hyd 
lic power. 

Mr. Raun gets neight 
on-time service from M 
and Carroll, Texaco Dist 
tors of El Campo. 


This homemade detachable stump puller is raised or lowered by This novel two-wheel dump wagon i 
hydraulic power. J.S. Carroll, Jr. of Mauritz and Carroll, Texaco hydraulic power. Picture shows dri ! 
Distributors, is on hand with Texaco Marfak, the lubricant that by tilting wagon box. The 

sticks to bearings better wont jar off, wash off, drip out, dry wagon save time and labor 

out or cake up adds to machinery life Norris Raun farm near El Ca: 


Bert Corbello, of Kinder, La., bores holes in Dependable on-time delivery, Texaco Consignee In all 48 states — vou’! 
stumps and blasts them out of the ground C. M. Stevens of Neodesha, Kan.. provides — with top-octane Tex 
He wearproofs his engines with Advanced — his customers with Texaco Fire Chief, the gasoline, superc} 
Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil. This — gasoline with superior fire power for low maximum powe 
famous oil cleans as it lubricates, releasing cost operation. Texaco service and products gasoline at reg 

full power from gasoline help farmers in all 48 states Oil and Marfak lubri 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY IT PAYS TO USE 


TEXACO Products 


DIVISION OFFICES: ATLANTA, Georgia BOSTON 16, Massachusetts BUFFALO 9, New York BUTTE, Montana CHICAGO 4, Iilin 
DALLAS 2, Texas DENVER 3, Colorado HOUSTON 2, Texas INDIANAPOLIS 1, Indiana LOS ANGELES 15, California 
MINNEAPOLIS 3, Minnesota NEW ORLEANS 16, Lovisiana NEW YORK 17, New York NORFOLK 2, Virginia SEATTLE 1, Washingto 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 


TUNE IN...METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon, ABC. 
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with more uniform application of 
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INSTALL A STEWART-WARNER 


FARM SPEEDOMETER | 


he 


Mounted 
on tractor. 


On anhydrous ammonia 
applicator rig. 


A Stewart-Warner Farm Speedome- 
ter can pay for itself in one season! 
Instantly shows the speed for most 
economical coverage! Measures 
over-the-ground speeds up to 10 
miles per hour—with dial sub- 
divided to show gradations of 45 
mile per hour. Records distance by 
showing footage in tenths and hun- 
dredths of a mile! 

Universal Mounting! Can be easily 
installed on any wheeled vehicle. 
Accurate! Gives true record of speed 
and distance traveled—regardless of 


See your dealer today, or write: 


Speedometer Kit includes: speed- 
ometer head, flexible shaft, 
mounting and drive equipment, 
and installation instructions. 


terrain, condition of soil, 
or gear ratio. 

Rugged! Weatherproof, shock- 
resistant. Mechanism enclosed in 
cadmium-plated steel case. 


engine rpm 


STEWART-WARNER 


Instrument Division, Dept. 11-28 


WARRER| 


1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


COLD WEATHER 
SLUMPS? 


the Mer vertisement in thi 


issue for 


FLOXAID on ace 23 


| 
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Check 
Pages 
54-55 
THIS ISSUE 


Booklets listed on these pages will 


be helpful in your work. 


rapidly gaining acceptance 

Over the years it was 
fact. Only large farms could pay their 
way. The case of ninth grade Angel 
Rodriguez who took over the family’s 
33-acre mountain farm rather than 
let his father, heavily in debt on the 
farm, sell it and move the family to 
a nearby town, is only one of many 
to refute that idea 


an accepted 


The advice and encouragement of 
his vocational agriculture 
Rafael Alvarez, Jr., from 
Second Unit School 
it possible to turn the farm into a 
paying With the im- 
proved farming, especially in coffee 
and good farm administration, it is 
at the end of five years bringing in 
the largest 
ever had. 


teacher, 
the Collores 


Jayuya, made 


proposition 


income the family has 


Becomes Vo-Ag Supporter 


Better yet, Rodrigu 
so discouraged, has become one of 


; fathe r, once 


the most progressive farmers in the 
district and a firm believer in co- 
operating with the vo-ag teacher. He 
has set out to conv 
bors, too. 


Along with better farming practices 


have come farm cooperatives. Here 
again, the  vocat agriculture 
teacher has played a major role. The 
Maricao Farm Coops rative for coffee 
farmers of Maricao, Las Marias and 
Yauco was talked up, encouraged and 
babied along by Vo-Ag Teacher Al- 
berto Cruz Vargas f the Bucara- 
bones Second Unit School of Maricao 
and his co-worker, It int Teacher 
Gregorio Pla. The enthusiasm they 
aroused in their students and the 
young farmer grou pread to the 
older farmers, until they are now 
staunch supporters of cooperative 
and full of new id for future 
developments that 1 e plantai: 

oranges and to ina 


steady, vear-round 


Ag Teachers Improve Stock 

The tremendou ovement in 
livestock is the result a patient 
long-range program conducted 
through the schools of crossing native 
stock with imported. A it was the 
vo-ag teacher who ed, persuaded 
and convinced, using |! lasses as the 
entering wedge to bre through the 
apathy of most 

Vo-ag teachers can a take credit 
that farming has be: e a desirable 
occupation and the farmer a citizen 
of recognized stat That alone, in 
a culture where manual labor once 
automatically placed one at the bot- 
tom of the social scale S a majo1 
achievement. 

What one might call the side bene- 
fits of the agricultural program have 


- SAVE CROPS AND MATERIALS =- 
= \.....” *: 
Oy 
| 
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been as satisfying as other aspects. 
Home improvements, paid for in part 
or almost wholly from increased farm 
income, are one of the most impor- 
tant. When Vo-Ag Teacher Francisco 
Jordan at the Caguanas Second Unit 
School of Utuado sees a student ex- 
change a leaky two-room shack and 
lean-to kitchen for a well-built six- 
room house with a large kitchen and 
a good kerosene stove, he has a right 
to feel proud. It was good manage- 
ment of a 17-acre mountain farm, 
learned in Mr. Jordan’s classes, that 
earned over half the necessary money 
for the new house that was built by 
the student. 


The United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the U. S. 
State Department have “borrowed” 


more than one vo-ag teacher from 
Puerto Rico. The problems faced by 
the Puerto Rican vocational agricul- 
ture teacher are so similar to those 
confronting teachers in other poorly 
developed countries that their experi- 
ence has proved invaluable. The State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
and his assistant, Rafael Muller, have 
both worked with FOA (now ICA) 
and Mr. Méndez recently returned 
from work with the OAS. José A. 
Rodriguez Acevedo is now with 
Unesco and Gregorio E. Pla with ICA. 
Two former vo-ag teachers are per- 
manently with the OAS-Fernando del 
Rio and Samuel Molinari, who was 
another of the original vo-ag teachers 
in Puerto Rico.—End 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


for FREE |! 


MEYER 


BOX 5280 


Results at marketing time prove that Morton 
‘Trace-Mineralized Salt pays off in all feeding programs 


Keven when other n mer ls are used. the 
free choice, increases feed efficiency. 
are healthier and more productive when they 


cause most animals eat some salt every dav. 


MFG. CO. 


feeding of Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt, ow COPPe, 


Beef cattle. dairy herds, sheep and swine 


get essential trace minerals. Be- 


salt is the logical carrier of trace 


minerals. Thus, when you discuss feeding programs with livestock raisers, you 


can definitely reeommend that Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt be fed. 


Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt is a superior product be« 


compounds, tested and proved by research, are used as sources of the trace 


minerals. Morton T-M Salt is available at feed dealers in bags or blocks. 


MORTON T-M SALT 


only top-quality 


\ODINE 
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MAINE CERTIFIED 
Ist Choice for 


SEED POTATOES 


Maine is the nation's "Shopping Cen- 


ter for better Seed Potatoes — 25 
varieties sized and graded to meet your 
needs. 


GRADES AVAILABLE 


1. Regular—172-3'4—Blue Tag 

2. Tag 

3. Size B—1'2-2—Green Tag 

4. Small Size—1'/2-2's—White Tag 
Other sizes within limits of No. | are 

available if desired. 

For List of Growers Write 
Paul J. Eastman, Chief 
Division of Plant Industry 
Maine Department of Agriculture 
State House 
Augusta, Maine 


Order Your Copy of the 


VO-AG 


vo-ag 


OLDTIMER — Wisconsin's oldest 
instructor—in teaching years—is 
being congratulated for outstanding serv- 
ice. He is T. J. Madden, New Richmond 
(left). With him are Don Mullen, (center), 
ag teacher at Salinas, Calif., and L. M. Sas- 
man, chief of the ag division, Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 


Helpful Booklets. listed 


on Pages 54-55 of This Issue 


Pasture renovator pays out in 4 days use! 


Depth placement does it. New mode! Servis 


ouble Deck Soil Builder places fertilizer up 


to 6 deep and seeds pasture in one opera 
tio Tests show 100 Ib fertilizer placed 
belc oots ge results of 4 bs. on 

fa R ult C a pay for renovato 
whe on 55 acres once 


Surprisingly light draft. Tractor-mounted, le 


draft than pull type. Fits 3-pt. lift or tool 


bar, 2 or 3-plow tractors ister-mounted 


coulters cut turf, ore followed by fertilizer 
Offset seed openers are 


openers followed by 


press wheel 
Use on row crops, too. May be adapted for 
egumes in mulch farming. Also as side 


< 


dresser, drill, chisel. Year ‘round tool. See it 


at your dealer. Remarkably low priced 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Servis Equipment Company Dept. FOF 1 
1000 Singleton Bivd i 
Dallas, Texas ; 
Please send me information on ‘ i 
Nome 
Address i 
City State i 
Type Tractor Owned = i 


WASHINGTON 
the Washington Stat 
sociation are, left to right, Ed 


OFFICERS — Officers of 
County Agents As 


Minnick, 


director: George Purcell, director: Claude 
Doran, vice president; Phil Bloom, presi 
dent; Lawrence Brown, secretary: Ed Reif 
director, and Clint Luce, director The 


Washington agents irry canes at the 
Association meetings. Each ring denotes 
a year of service in Extension work 


NEW YORK ELECTS—Officers and direc- 
tors of the New York Association of 
County Agricultural Agents for 1958 are, 
seated left to right, Past President Her 
bert E. Johnson, Rochester: President Rus 
sell M. Carey, Wampsville: Vice President 
W. Dale Brown, Cooperstown, and Secre 
tary Treasurer, Merle W. Reese, Platts 
burgh. Standing left to right, Cyril G. 
Small, Alton; Donald W. Hammond, Syra- 
cuse; Ira Blixt Richard 
Kline, Warrensburg; and Earl A. Wilde, 
Liberty, directors 


Cortland 


Six Nebraska vocational agriculture work- 
ers were honored for more than 30 years 
of service at the annual Vo-Ag Teachers’ 
Conference, Here, receiving gold watches 
from Mead Rogers of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company are, left to right, Howard Deems, 


Lincoln; Harold Vance, Fairbury; O. C. 
Hatch, Falls City; L. D. Clements, Lin- 
coln; Jess Kovanda, Ord; and Ralph Vose, 
Cozad. The service in agricultural educa- 
tion amassed by the six men totaled 197 
years, 


i 
News About Ag Leaders 
NY 
¢ 
. 
1952 
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IDEA THAT WORKS 


\ School Display Can lmprove County Fair Exhibits : 


“Since 18886” 


The comment by members of my FFA Chapter, “Huh! I 


have better corn, cotton, potatoes, etc., than that at home,’ | "CHOICE for Quality the 


prompted me to sponsor a school display of farm products World Over for 70 Years" 
on the day prior to the county fair. 


Each all-day boy was responsible for bringing a minimum SMITH Ritesize { 
of three items for the exhibit. A well-qualified individual SPRAYER 


from the community placed the entries and put appropriate choles 
{ ribbons on them. Following the placing, the entire vo-ag weight. Operates « 
: department viewed the display and the judge explained what ont Gach 
to look for when selecting an exhibit for each crop on display. Mhegaat hei 
Then, following the discussion on the judging of the prod- 

. Many Other Styles and Sizes 
ucts, each pupil is counselled individually on ways to improve : 
his exhibits prior to their entry in the county fair the follow- SMITH 
ing day. The pupils are requested to bring displays of any 
products they have at home which they believe worthy of PESTMASTER GARDEN Duster 
exhibition. By using this procedure, the classes are taught 


what to look for in a good exhibit and have an opportunity 
to improve on their entries for the fair. Often, the sub- 
sitution of a single ear of corn, potato, etc., makes the differ- 
ence between placing high and just having an ordinary dis- 
play.—J. C. Atherton, Agricultural Education Department, 
University of Arkansas. 


Do you have an idea that works? Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching techniques that you have used 


successfully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


454 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y 
“Originators of Sprayers 

Canadian Rep. G. L. Cohoon 
1265 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 


Pree 


The Onigimal Legume 
INOCULANT 


25 BUSHEL SIZE There’s one sure way to get your legumes off to a ¢ 


inoculate with Nitragin. Then watch the results! 
with a good catch, healthier growth...ends in a hea 
higher quality forage and seed — in some cases d 


SOYBEANS 


Restores and Mointoins 


ED WITH OVER 450 BILLION LEGUME il of crops not inoculated! Nitragin, with its bonus-bill 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria, builds legumes packed wit! 
Vitamins and minerals... boosts feeding value. Nit 


and helps maintain soil fertility in sound crop rotat 


And it costs only pennies! Just a handful of Nitra 
long way. For a lot less than a five dollar bill, Nitragir 
tons of nitrogen fertilizer! Remember too, only Nitr 
guarantees the bacteria count... billions per bushel 


ONE BusHEL SIZE | 


More, each container is dated to assure you of fresh 
active bacteria at all times. 


NITRAGIN MAKES LEGUMES PAY... in bigger yields, higher quality feed, low-cost fertility. 


NITRAGIN — available 


wherever legume seed is sold. 


© ALFALFA © CLOVERS © PEAS 

f © COWPEAS © SOYBEANS THE NITRAGIN COMPANY 
1109 


© TREFOILS AND OTHERS 3249 i 


Custer Avenue @ Milwaukee ¥, 
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A ANOTHER FARMER OF TOMORROW 
She builds champions... 


the Purina Way 


Although Carolyn Sue Horner 
of Greenville, Ohio, has barely 
passed her fifteenth birthday, she 
has already compiled a show- 
circuit record many youths far 
ahead of her in years would find 
difficulty in matching. 


For this youthful Purina feeder 
has exhibited one grand cham- 
pion, three reserve grand cham- 
pions, three champions, and has 
shown five other individual 
a beeves to blue ribbon honors. 


In addition, she has been awarded 
the Purina trophy once, the Kroger 
trophy, a professional showman- 
ship award three times, and has 
been awarded a wrist watch by 
the John Smith Grain Company 
of Arcanum, Ohio, for exhibiting 
the best fitted animal from Darke 
County, Ohio. 


Purina salutes you, Carolyn Sue 


Horner. 


Carolyn Sue Horner fits her cattle 
on on Purina. You, too, have a Purina 
i. Dealer close by, to help you with 
- livestock and poultry feeding and 
= management problems. Whether 
su you are feeding for the show ring, 
or for the market, remember: Purina 
will help you produce meat, milk 
and eggs—at low cost. 


a Purina Feeder Carolyn Sue Horner, 15, 
Greenville, Ohio, showed her steer to 
championship honors on the fair circuit 
this past summer. 
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Help farmers plan their machinery buying 


Maybe there was a time when farm- 
ers could keep their records on scraps 
of paper or just scribble them on the 
wall of the barn. But today this is 
certainly far from the truth. 
security and general economic 
require complete 


Tax rec- 
social 
conditions of 
recordkeeping systems. 


ords, payments, 


farming today farm 
But many farmers, as you know, just don’t cotton to 
the idea of putting their transactions down in a ledger. 
To prove the point, in the Keeping Up in Agriculture 
of this issue, we point out that despite a half 
century of effort behind DHIA and other testing pro- 
grams, less than 10 percent of the nation’s dairy herds are 
under recordkeeping Indeed, it’s been 
proven time and again that farmers don’t like record- 
keeping. 


section 


any system. 


Maybe this is because they don’t understand the impor- 
tance of knowing the financial details of every farm 
enterprise. Here’s where you as an ag leader have a 
splendid opportunity to your knowledge 
someone who needs it. 

It’s very easy to stress the importance of records, for 
example, when you are talking with farmers about re- 
placing a worn-out tractor, combine, or any other piece 
of machinery. This is especially true if they’re wonder- 
ing about problems of financing their purchase. 


share with 


Here’s your chance to get some points 
about long-range planning 
of farm machinery buying. Advise 
farmers to put down on paper a long- 
range replacement program aimed at 
meeting equipment needs as they arise. Waiting until 
machinery wears out or breaks down before making plans 
for replacement is poor business. 

The USDA’s Agricultural Research Service recently 
published a leaflet, “Planning Farm Machinery Replace- 
ments,” that includes the step-by-step procedure for 
making a detailed study of the farmer’s machinery re- 
placement plans. 

This leaflet explains that keeping the farm properly 
mechanized is often a major problem, particularly if 
plans are not made well in advance. One of the chief 
reasons for this is the heavy dollar investment required 
in modern day farming. An unexpected need to replace 
an expensive piece of equipment can cause a financial 
hardship on many farm families. The only way to avoid 
this is to analyze one’s present machinery inventory, and 


across 


by Frank Waddle 


‘n to work out a 


planne 
program. 

To carry out a successful machinery 
gram, the farmer should know the 
machines required to run the farm 

Then, when a replacement is necé 
sider which of the following alternat 
needs: 

Buying a new machine 
Buying a secondhand on¢ 
Buying one on shares with 
Hiring the work done | 
operator. 


Making 
comparing th 
using the machi 
return. How im, 
chine to the farm opera 

is the condition of the old one? Hoy 

he have available to operate the n 

What is the outlook 

would produce with the machine? 

cash does he have? Are other heav; 

How much does he ows 

can he get? What payments can 

A simple worksheet can help 
tions for the farmer. You can mal! 
by dividing a piece of paper ir 
column on the left margin shou 
as the other 10. This 
pieces of equipment on the farm 
should be headed: Model, Date Acquired 
Remaining Years Serviceability, Year of 
Cost of Replacement, Trade-In Value, 

This completed worksheet should tel 
what the farmer’s machinery replaces 

When using this chart as a planning gui 
to keep your plans flexible. Farm incom 
fall more than expected. Emergencies 
expense may arise, too. 

Do not depend entirely on credit for 
placements. Following the long-range plan 
should reduce the need for credit 
some of the burden of making heavy paymen 

Borrow from a reputable lender such as thi 
or production credit association. Make 
rate is reasonable and adjust the maturity and 
terms of the loan to prospective income.—End 
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Plans for 1960 Convention 
F orida 


“humd 


has already started a 
for the 1960 annual 
eeting ich 


Miami, acco 


s to be held in 
ding to Jim Watson, 


nd news chairman 


Now 1! vou don't 


“humdin 


what 
you should Start 
go to Miami in 1960 


know 


+} 


national 
Annual 
group. 


versity of Florida 


past 


1960 


University, 
Agriculture, the 
Director of ion and his assist- 


Johr who was NACAA 


president wt he first annual meet- 


ants 
irom Chicago at 

knows it takes a lot of 
the 


Is 


getting 
eal ly start 


Report From Arkansas 
The Kiwanis Club in Blythe- 
ville. Arl entertained 50 farm- 
ers at their Annual Farm-City 


Week Meeting 


They recognized and gave a large 
bronze plaque to the Burdette Agri- 
cultural Club “for outstanding civic 
and communi rvice to their agri- 
cultural are: 

Dr. John White, 
of Arkansas’ 
was 


associate director 
Agricultural Research, 
Dr. White an- 
creation of a new North- 
east Arkansas Experiment Station for 
Mississippi Arkansas. The 


station will include about 650 acres in 


guest 


nounced the 


speake I 


county, 


this rich Delta cotton and soybean 
county. A major Experiment Station 
has been a 15-year goal for the people 
of this according to Keith 
Bilbrey, agent at Blytheville. 


area, 


county 


Farm-City Week Idea 
Here’s an idea you might use 
next year Farm-City 
Week. 
County agents in New Castle 
county, Delaware, and the Wilming- 


during 
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for the 


ton Kiwanis Club cond 
culture-Business tou 
year. But this was 


not just a trip to 


see a farm, but rather to learn some- 
thing about the farm, 


business involved in 


and about the 
operating a farm. 


As each businessman registered, he 


Was given agenda for the after- 


an 
noon, a layout of the farm, a cropping 
system, a farm map, facts and figures 


concerning costs of producing milk, 


cost to produce an acre of corn and 
an acre of alfalfa. In addition, 


work 


businessman to esti! 


some 
the city 
value of 
the 
the 


sheets were given fo 
nate the 
lined 
farm, and to estimate how 
had 


Grain and cow judging 


the farm machinery up on 
much 
farmer invested in the farm 
contests 
Can 
the city druggist or shoe sales- 
identifying and the 


cultipacker or 


were 


also featured events you 


im- 
man estimating 
value of a corn picket 
How them 
can tell the difference between barley 
and oats? 


field chopper? many of 


After the group had a tour of the 
the 16 machines 
identified and The cows 
were judged and estimates made on 
the investment. The whole affair 
took three hours time at the farm. 

What did they learn? County 
Agents Ed Schabinger and Ralph Bar- 
wick are sure that the 40 businessmen 
who visited the farm that day learned 
that farmers were businessmen, too, 
and to be a good farmer they had to 
be a good businessman. They also 
learned that it cost money to farm and 
that farmers had a big investment in 
their business. 


farm, farm were 


evaluated 


Honor Retired Personnel 


Retired personnel of the Lou- 
isiana Agricultural Extension 
Service with a total of 789 years 
on the Extension staff were 
honored at a dinner at the LSU 
Faculty Club recently. 


The dinner was held in connection 
with the annual Conference of the 
Agricultural Extension Service. Pres- 
ent were about 300 persons, includ- 


| 


CENTURY county 
agricultural presenting a total 
of nearly 156 and one-half years of service 
shown here are, left to right, J. ¢ 
Summit and Horning counties, 
years plus; | E. Patton, 
North Carolina, 40 
Jaquish, Wyoming 
years 


AND A HALF—Four 


agents re 


Hedge 
Ohio, 40 
Rutherford 
county, 
John J. 


years plus; 
county, Penn 


ind H. ¢ Mc 


Pennsylvania 


sylvania, 38 
Williams, 


oF 
oe 


plus 
Cambria cor 
years. 


IOWA DIRECTORS- 
County 


NEW —Directors elec 
ted at 


Association 


Iowa Directors’ 
held 


(Ames, are, 


\tension 
annual 
State 
right, Bob 
Grane, Dave Fenske 
Standing left to right 
Dan Merrick, Carl 
Norman 
Also elected, and not present are, 
Julius and Arthur Johnston 


meeting recently 
at lowa 


left to 


College seated 


Me 
Harms 


(rerald 
ind Paul 
Milton 
Rehder, 


Dowling 


Henderson, 
bailey, 
Risdahl 


Marvin 


Lymon 


Goodwin, and Jasper 


HONORED BY SEEDSMEN—Ray 
center, exhibits inscribed plaque awarded 
him by New York State Seed 
for outstanding work with 
and distributors. Presenting 
are Joe Robson, left, chairman of the 
Association’s education committee, and 
Herbert Cary, president of the Association 


Bender, 


Association 
seed 
the award 


growers 


New officers of the Colorado County Ag- 
ricultural Agents’ Association are, left to 
right, George James, Greeley, treasurer: 
William J. Wonders, Monte Vista, vice 
president; George Zonitch, Las Animas, 
secretary, and William Culbertson, Mont- 
rose, president 


>. 
« 
lucted an Agri- 
4 to a farm this 
34 
making plans to if : 
John Her Logan, 
president, was elected MM 
Meeting Ch man by t _ 
if 
Florida group off to ar ¥ 
’ 


beats soil insects! 


5 OF ACTUAL FIELD TESTS by 
growers throughout the corn belt have 


proved that aldrin effectively kills most 
destructive soil pests. Result? Corn farm- 
ers believe in and use aldrin each season. 


Recommend dependable aldrin for soil 
insecticide formulations. It gives sure- 
fire kill on soil insects . . . builds bigger 
yields of better quality corn. 


Easy to use and economical, aldrin is 


SHELL CHE 


Corn from an aldrin-treated row (left 


better, and more abundant than corn 


same length of untreated row (in basket or 


available in granules, spray or dust; or 


compatible aldrin can be included in fer 
tilizer mixes. Whichever way it is used, 
aldrin offers the best in soil insect kill. 

To maintain the high dependability 
of aldrin formulations, Shell field re- 
search teams consult and work with 
growers, county agents and entomolo- 
gists in the field. For latest technical 


information, write to: 


MICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


fron 
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3 ing University and College of Agri- served 40 years as Agricultural Ex- 


‘ culture officials, state Extension staff tension Service agent in Pointe 
, St t | St th? members, agricultural and home Coupee Parish. Next in line of sen- 
ruciura reng . demonstration agents from the 64 iority is L. W. Bergeron, who served 

ee parishes, and a majority of the 27 re- 38 years as Extension agent, retiring 
tired Extension staff members now as agent in St. Bernard. Mrs. Erin D. 
living. Each of the former staff mem- Canan served 37 years with Exten- 
bers was presented with a plaque. sion before retiring as home demon- 
Heading the list of retired Exten- stration agent in A 


: 4 Parish and 

. = ge e sion personnel in years of service is Tom Milliken served 37 years before 

Roofing & Siding A. B. Curet of New Roads, who retiring as an agronomist on the state 
staff. 

Ne The retired agents were very ap- 
preciative of the honor and_ th 
plaque. Many had tea n their eyes 
The Louisiana Asso yn would rec- 

if ; ommend the other state 
tions that they de\ 


THE STRENGTH OF S-T-E-E-L PLUS THE 
RUST PROTECTION OF Z-I-N-C COATING! honoring their 


Strength ... rigidity . .. ability to me 
; Slides Draw Attention 
withstand rough treatment .. . 
dependably yours with galvanized - Bill Stone, Winds: county 
sheets. For best value. buy sheets agent, reports that an auto- 
with a Grade-Marked label that matic slide pro 
shows the weight of zine coating in Faves cea z a wonderful tool fe Exten- 
DISPLAY GETS ATTENTION—“Extension sion teaching 
in Action” was the theme of the Morgan : 
“ county, Indiana, Extension Annual Meet- He borrowed a ma 
coated sheets such ing. Here, County Agent R. J. Haworth Vermont Development Commiss 
as this... “Seal ° explains a small grains display to two 
i farmers attending the meeting. Exhibits 
of Quality. P ie ‘tor k pt lu ing 
- : and displays of agriculture, homemaking, projector was Kept running during 
and 4-H club work were the center of the peak hours of attendance. A series 
attraction. ‘Haworth recommends these of educational can be used, 
“visual aids” as crowd pleasers as well and the if 
A as being of high educational value. The 
ow gh displays brought on discussion and ques- to day. Bill says he would suggest 
324 Ferry St., Lafayette, Ind., Dept. BFM2 tions by those attending. its use at any fair.—End 


ounces. And for longer service, 


specify heavy- 


use at Hartland Fair this year. The 


For Pasture, Orchard or Crop Irrigation, Tie New 


You can HALE “Torrent” 


Self-Priming Portables 
Suggest 


with Confidence 


THE QUALITY LINE OF 
IRRIGATION PUMPING UNITS 


*CIRV—1560 U.S. GPM at 75 PSI 

Hale Type CIRV is shown here irrigating *CLFIR—600 U.S. GPM at 120 PSI 

soy beans. You benefit 3 ways when you *CFIR—700 U.S. GPM at 70 PS! 

install a Hale Irrigation Pump—you insure *PFIR—600 U.S. GPM at 85 PSI 

against crop losses; you get higher crop *PIR—500 U.S. GPM at 100 PSI Tekin ade 

yield; and you get higher quality. DXFIR—1100 U.S. GPM at 70 PSI Total Head. (Diesel). one ERIN : : 
DXCIR—1300 U.S. GPM at 60 PSI Total Head. (Diesel). 
FDCFIR—900 U.S. GPM at 48 PSI Total Head. (Diesel). « 
FDCIR—1000 U.S. GPM at 50 PSI Total Head. (Diesel). Mott SF Castine Engine Griven Usk. 
*W—300 U.S. GPM at 66 PSI hour. 
* ngine inciuges Exhaus aive Kotator .. 
a modern fuels for insuring long, 
*FZ—Portable 150 U.S. GPM at 46 PSI 
*FZP—Portable Self-Priming 150 GPM at 40 PSI Pedestal Pump (fer eveable 
Note: Above tables show recommended operating per- 1STPE 
formance; do NOT represent maximum. The versatile “TORRENT” has a large- 
New TORRENT Self-Priming Portable Units: passage, open-impeller for clogless opera- 

3 models: 20T Gasoline-driven; 15TPE tion . . . pays its way around farms as a 
Electric Motor; 15TP Pedestal Mounted. portable unit for ‘on-the-spot’ filling of 

The 20T pumps over 7000 U.S. Gallons per hour at 20 ft. tanks with water, liquid fertilizer, etc.; 
Total Head, including friction. Send for new TORRENT also for small irrigation jobs, stand-by 
Bulletin #363. water systems and emergency fire fighting. 

Here’s the popular trailer mounted HALE *Gasoline-driven. HALE Irrigation Pumping Units are sold 

Type PIR known for its ability to provide NOTE: All units above FZ come skid or trailer mounted. thru Distributors well qualified to design 


more irrigation at lower cost. NOTE: Hale First five models listed are also available for use with LPG. a System best suited to the farmers’ needs. 
Irrigation Pumping Units (specifically de- 


signed for Irrigation) are Quality-built . . . IRRIGATION DIVISION WRITE TODAY to Dept. BFM for circulars, | 
| 


friction loss conversion tables and other 

Efficient we Dependable — Sturdy — Compact helpful infermation , 

and Flexible in Performance over a wide s Name | 

range of irrigation conditions to suit in- 0 Address al 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. ! 


dividual irrigation needs. 
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Educational Films 
Silent and Sound Movies 
Film Strips, and Slides 


WEEDS COST ... FLAMING PAYS, 
16mm., sound, color, 26 minutes. 
Available from Agricultural Equip- 
ment Corporation, Box 581, La Junta, 
Colo. 


This new film covers the over-all gen- 
eral mechanics of weed control by LP- 
gas flaming. The first part of the film 
has to do with the damage that weeds 
now causing in the United States. A 
general picture is given as to how weeds 
rob the soil of nutrients, water, and min- 
Conservation of water is also ex- 
plained by showing that weeds silt 
increase evaporation of the 
irrigation laterals. The film also shows 
actual field uses of LP flaming 
equipment and how it can be adapted to 
weed control problems in various areas 
and communities. Much of the equip- 
ment being manufactured for this pur- 
pose is shown in actual operation. This 
film was actually photographed in the 
agricultural area of the Arkansas Valley 
of southeastern Colorado. 


are 


erais 


water in 


many 


In the July issue of Better Farming 
Methods we listed three movies from 
Almanac Films, Inec—Sow and Sow, 
Power of Plants, and Green Vagabonds 
as being available on a free loan basis 
However, these films are only available 
on rental or purchase basis. Please ad- 
letters concerning these films to 
Harold Baumstone, Almanac Films, Inc., 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


dress 


CHAIN SAWS PAY OFF ON THE 
FARM, sound, color, 27 minutes. 
Available from Farm Film Founda- 
tion, 1731 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 


ton 6, D. C. 


This new film from the Homelite 
Division of Textron, Inc. was designed 
to be of interest to farm audiences. It 
points out that the farmers of today 
are increasing their income by cultivat- 
ing trees as a cash crop. 

Photographed on location on farms 
and forests and logging camps in Maine, 
Pennsylvania, New York, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, this film shows how 
the farmers use the gasoline-powered 
chain saw and its attachments to in- 
their earnings. This film also 
brings out the versatility of chain saws 
and tells how the farmer must know 
how to maintain his chain saw properly 
if he is to make the most profit. 


crease 


BANKING ON 
sound, color or 
Available from 
Council, 
tion, 12 


FARMERS, 16mm., 

b/w, 18 minutes. 
the Public Relations 
American Bankers Associa- 
East 36 St., New York 16, 


The story of bank service to the na- 
tion’s farmers is told by this new motion 
picture from the American Bankers As- 
sociation. This film is available only 
from individual banks and bank groups 
such as clearing houses. However, many 
local banks will purchase copies of this 
film for donating to 
groups 

Banking on Farmers is the story of a 
young man spending his first day as a 
bank farm representative. In the course 
of that day, traveling with his new em- 
ployer, he takes part in a community 
meeting, meets a farm family right on the 
farm, discusses dairy equipment with a 
customer, gives financial advice to an- 
other customer, and attends a 4-H club 
meeting at which the bank announces a 
new loan program for 4-H’ers. While 
the young man in the story is learning 
about his bank’s farm community, the 
audience is seeing how banking fits into 
farm financial affairs 


loaning or farm 


DAN TABER’S LEDGER, 16 mm., 
sound, color. Available from Film 
Distribution Center, United States 
Steel Corp., 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Dan Taber’s Ledger was produced to 
help farmers plan an efficient, long-last- 
ing, and yet economical fence program 
for farm or ranch operations. The film 
presents an interesting discussion about 
how the farmer should consider his ex- 
penditure for fence. Dan Taber, who is 
an actual farmer and not an actor, starts 
by drawing a complete plan of his farm. 
Then he consults his county agent to 
double check his judgment. Next, Dan 
visits his farm fence dealer and asks for 
advice on the kind of fence posts and 
braces to be used in various areas. After 
Dan’s fence is delivered, the motion pic- 
ture shows him performing the actual 
erection operations on his farm according 
to the instructions given him by the 
dealer. Dan Taber’s Ledger shows an 
entry of the cost of a capital investment, 
but behind that entry lies the story of 
careful and deliberate planning.—End 
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ANOTHER HOMASOTE FIRST 


THE HAGERMAN “88” 
ROOFING METHOD 


e #; hour per square e no joint treatment 


Ww eathe 


only roof 


is the 
this astonishing ne 
in two diagonally an 
o.c., with the diag 

edge of the roof. Then 


lapped 514” over the fi 


position All side 
tull or diagonally-« 
Application is except 
further 
cold climates, special 

The Hagerman etl 
typical of the building know-how 
Weatherproof H 
sizes up to 8’ x 
industry for more than 
buildings of many type 


joint treatment 


Homasote 


72-page Homasote Har 
on Hagerman “88 


HOMASOTE company, dept. 8-10 


Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Homasote Ha 


] Hagerman ‘'88" data 


Send me 


Name 


| Address 


| City 


IN CANADA: TOR 
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from plowing to harvest time 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


spray NOZZLES 
SOIL FUMIGANTS 

TeeJet Flow Regulators 

for depth application 

an urface streaming 


Ai 


LIQUID = 
» FERTILIZERS 
Boom Jet Spray 
Nozzles for 
4 broadcast 
application 
WEED CONTROL 
TeeJet flat spray 
Nozzles, for uniform 
ontrolled 
)verage 


INSECT 
CONTROL 
pray Nozzies with 
or Disc Type tips 
Choice of over 400 interchangeable 
rifice tips for every farm need. For 
information, write for Catalog 30 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3294 RANDOLPH ST. * BELLWOOD, ILL 

A PROVED AND DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Fairbanks-Morse offers, 
an absorbing new 
educational film 


Tells story of the importance of water 
in the life of man. A 22-minute, 16-mm. 
color-sound film. Ideal for schools, 4-H, 
FFA Grange and other meetings. 

This film is loaned free. Get your 
organization on the list to receive it. 
Send post card stating date when film 
is wanted. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. BFM-2, Chicago 5, Il. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


WATER SYSTEMS * eeaee SETS * PUMPS 
MAGNETOS * MOTORS SCALES 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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lire 


\ Quiz Exer 


vo-ag department 
mechanics shop to be 
thing may catch fire. This 
tant in welding. The 
shop wall near the welding area 
The fire blanket 


nergency 


blanket 


a piece ol 8-inch round 
and seal one end with a pi 
This sealed end will becon 
blanket holder. The holde: 
two sheet metal clips—one 
Next, fasten a circular piece 
pipe with a sp! 
of light 


tal and mount the 


chain to the hinged 
holder on the 
on the bottom should be strong enoug} 
once it is rolled up and placed inside the 

You should conduct regular drills so 
tice releasing the blanket hol 
extinguish an imaginary 


Delphi, Ind 


instructor, 


Make 


Sometimes ag teachers feel that their 


Chink 


cise Designed to 


the power of reasoning. In order to help 
things out in farm shop work, a little q 
used to help get the thinking idea acro 
This particular 
could use the same 
student beforehand that he may use any 
the exercise, but that he cannot use ar 
Then you ask him to logical] 
lowing directions in correct order to 


exercise deals with 


system for other 


materials. 


without an error. 
Here completi1 
The finished product will be a perf 
with a 12-inch groove on one side 
The lumber will be a piece of 
3. Cut the 2 x 4 exactly in half 
4-inch side of the board. 
$ Toenail the boards together wit! 
5. Cut a l-inch groove with a saw ex: 
of the 4-inch side of the 2x 4, 12 straight ir 
If your students arrange the 
have listed them 2, 5, 3, 4, 1.—D. E. 
tor. Beecher, IIl. 


is a list of five steps fon 


ste ps 


sa mma 


Blanket You Cian \ake for the Vo-Ag harm Shop 


Do 


you 


have an idea that works? 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching techniques 


successfully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or farmers 


Better Farming M« 
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With its ‘‘dual action” of high, initial blood 
levels, followed by moderate, prolonged 
blood levels—Injection Bicillin Fortified 
gives antibiotic effects that persist for a 
week or more! (No wonder dairymen call 
Injection Bicillin Fortified the ‘‘sensible, 
modern antibiotic.’’) 


AVAILABLE: 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 600 
Tubex®: 300,000 units BICILLIN and 
300,000 units procaine penicillin G per 
1 cc. Tubex with sterile needle. 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 300 pe 
Vials of 10 and 50 cc.: 150,000 units Myeth 
BICILLIN and 150,000 units procaine ® 
penicillin G per cc. Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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1—Weed and Brush Control 


The Monsanto Chemical Company in- 
vites ag leaders to send for a copy of 
their book on how to build brush control 
programs on service-proved, dependable 
herbicides. Send for your copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 1 


2—Plastic Silo Caps 
“Plastic Silos and Silo Caps” is the 
title of a booklet available from the 
Bakelite Company. This story about the 
preservation of high-quality silage is 
yours for the asking. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 2 


3—Livestock Pest Book 


Like to know more about the pests 
that bother livestock? Here is your 
chance to get a complete book on this 
subject. It is available from the Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corporation. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 3 


1—Brahman Judgin 


You can give your students practice in 
animal judging with two charts available 
from the American Brahman Breeders 
Association. Circle the postal card num- 
ber below for a chart on judging Brah- 
man bulls and cows 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 4 


g Charts 


5—Farm Buildings That Last 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion welcomes you to send for a copy of 
their helpful booklet, “How to Build 
Farm Buildings that Last Longer.” 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 5 


6—Handbook of Milking 


This very interesting booklet from the 
DeLaval Separator Company is espe- 
cially good for ag leaders interested in 
dairying. Send for your free copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 6 


7—Forage Crop Insects 
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“How to Control Insects in Forage 
Crops” is the title of a booklet available 
free to ag leaders from the Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation. Send for your 
copy now. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 7 


8—Portable Grain Dryer 


The Habco Manufacturing Company, 
pioneers in the development of heated 
air crop dryers, has announced the pro- 
duction of a new recirculating grain 
dryer. For more information about this 
new equipment, circle the postal card 
number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 8 


9—Farm Weed Killer 


A leaflet explaining the general prin- 
ciples of farm weed control with Esterone 
99 is available from the Dow Chemical 
Company. Get your copy of this helpful 
booklet today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 9 


10—Growing Turkey Rations 


A comprehensive report on methionine 
as a supplement in the diet of growing 
turkeys has been published by the E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
This well-illustrated booklet is yours for 
the asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 10 


11—Farm Life Insurance 


Many questions about life insurance 
for the farm family are answered in this 


helpful booklet from t Institute of Life 
Insurance This booklet wo ild pe good 
for your personal f Send for your 
free copy 

On the posta ird 


CIRCLE 11 


12—Fiber Glass Panels 


An illustrated booklet from the Lynch 
Asbestos Company t about special 
colored panels for farm buildings. Order 
your copy of this interesting booklet 

On the p 
CIRCLI 


13—Aceurate Milk Measurer 


This booklet, available from Technical 


Industries, Inc., expla why the Milk- 
o-Meter is approve for use by the 
D.H.LA. Learn more yut this labor- 


saving milk weigher 
On the pe 
CIRCLE 1 


14—Pond Weed Control 


The control of w 


lakes is the subject of a booklet available 
from the Chipman Chemical Company, 
Inc. Illustrated wit efore d after 
pictures, this booklet is yours for the 
asking 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 14 


15—Portable Pig Warmer 


A new plug-in electric pig warmer is 
now available to hog raisers from the 
Ritchie Manufacturing Company. Only 
one inch high, this new warmer features 
thermostatically controlled heat. For 
more information, circle the postal ecard 
number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 15 
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16—Steel Farm Buildings 


The Inland Steel Products Company 
invites ag leaders to send for thei 
mation about Lok-Rib steel 
This eight-page 
trated. Send for your c 

On the postal 
CIRCLE 


infor- 
buildings 


booklet weli-lilu 


17—The Story of Grass 
This is the title of 
to ag leaders from the 
Works, Inc. You will want to ser 
i copy of this helpful 
On the postal card 

CIRCLE 17 


booklet iValla le 
Brillion Iron 
for 


booklet 


18—Dehydrated Feeds 

A booklet available from tl 
Dehydrators Assoc 
and how you should fet 
beef cattle. 
helpful 


number 


lation 


your 
To get your Opy this 
booklet, circ] l 
below 
On the postal cat 
CIRCLE 18 


card 


19—Cattle Feeding 
“Dynafac for Fee 

title of a booklet a\ 
Com; 


A unique pro line sprinkler irrigation 
system has been introduced by McDowell 
Manufacturing Company. For more in- 
formation about this speedy labor-saving 
method of moving irrigation systems 
from one location to another, circle the 
postal card number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 20 


21—Check Those Minerals 


A good teaching aid for your office or 
classroom would be the 
available from Moorman Manufacturing 
Company. Here is graphic information 
presented in an easy-to-understand style 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 21 


minerals chart 


22—Sun-Cured Roughages 


The vitamin D value of roughages 
cured in the sun is not always the same. 
A booklet available free from Standard 
Brands, Inc., tells about these variations 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 22 


23—Soil Sampling 
A booklet available from the American 
Potash Institute tells about sampling soils 
for chemical tests. Order your copy of 
this helpful booklet. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 23 


24—Maximum Profit Corn 


This helpful booklet outlines five steps 
to maximum profit with corn. The 
Spencer Chemical Company invites you 
to send for a free copy 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 24 


25—Cop-O-Zink 
A booklet available from the Tennessee 
Corporation tells about their product, 
Cop-O-Zink. Learn more about this 
product from this helpful booklet 
On the postal card 


CIRCLE 25 


26—Clear Muddy Ponds 


The United States Gypsum Company 
wants you to have a copy of their book- 
et on clearing muddy ponds. It is yours 
if you will circle the postal card number 
below 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 26 


27—New Projection Screen 


Actual sample swatches of the new 
Radiant “UNIGLOW” projection screen 
surface are now available free from the 
Radiant Manufacturing Corporation. 
Send for your free sample of this screen 
that is said to produce sharper images 
and wider viewing angles. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 27 


28—-Pasture Recipes 


A booklet from the New Holland Ma- 
chine Company gives blue ribbon recipes 
for richer pasture. Order this booklet 
for your files. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 28 


29—Chain Saw Listings 
A booklet illustrating 
the newest and late 
electric pneuma 
many types and capaciti 
able from the Mall Tox 
yours for the asking 
On the post 
CIRCLE 


and 


30—Tool Buying Guide 


This 30-page buying 
70 portable electric to 
over 400 accessories 
Machine Company invite 
for a copy of this booklet 

On the post 
CIRCLE 


31—Fence Post Grading 
A new pocket-size bo 
the grading rules 
fence posts and barn 
issued by the Souther: 
Company. Send for y 
On the posta 
CIRCLE 31 


32—Breeding Story 

The Hy-Line Poultry Farms i 
ag leaders a story about the de 
of their breed. This 
much useful informati about 
velopment of chicken breed 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 32 


pookiet 


33—Reduce Chore Labor 


A booklet telling how to save 
increase profits with barn cl 
feeders, and silo unloaders 
fered by the Barn Cleane 
& Silo Unloader Association 
let tells how modern equipment re 
chore-time labor. Send 
copy 


for you 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 33 


34—Magie Crystal Sereens 

“Da-Lite Projection Screens with Whit 
Magic Crystal Beaded Surfaces” 
title of a chart available 
Lite Screen Company, 
booklet before purchasi 
movie screen. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 34 


36—Rat Control 


The Wisconsin Alumni Research Four 
dation is offering a free booklet abou 
how to win the war against rats and 
mice with Warfarin. This informative 
booklet is yours for the asking 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 36 
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@ THE PROBLEMS of managing a yperating school 


farms have been debated across the nation according 
to their merits, but too little space been devoted to 
the managerial operations of these school farms 

The Agriculture Department far: t the South Dade 
High School in Homestead, F! is que because of its 
sub-tropical climate. This condit ates a problen 
because the land must be prepared he wint eg 
table crops before school starts in Septemb« 

Therefore, the new student must ented immed 
ately to the farm operation. He le: hat it consists of 
50 acres of farmable land—24 ac ideland and 26 
acres of rockland. He is told that t sland, which ha 
to be scarified yearly, can grow t s in one winte 
Gladeland supports only one cro} t correspondingly 
less expensive to maintain. The 1 t of growing 
crops on rockland is $450 per acre pr On gladeland, 
one crop per year costs approx t $350. The boys 
rent their land on a first-come first ed basis and each 
makes a deposit determined by tl » he desire to 
plant. Should a student drop out « his deposit will 


finance his project until harvest 


The combined chapter and indis ojects have an 

outlay of over $8,500 thus far this y« Supphes are pur- 

NURSERY SLATHOUSE—Vo-ag students at chased through the local business } es which give the 

the South Dade school in Homestead, Fla., get chapter the same discount as ther P who are 

practical experience on all phases of farming. farming 1,000 acres or more. If A ent bought fertilize: 
Here Ag Instructor Gene Herring, right, and 

student Marvin Harper, work in the school’s as an individual, he would have to pay 593 per ton 

slathouse. Through the chapter he buys the e fertilizer for $47 

per ton. This means a saving fo tudent of $6 per 

ton. This bulk quantity purchasir es the student 


HINTS ON OPERATING 


Vo-Ag Farms 


By Lansing Gordon 


PRIZE VEGETABLES — Ribbons 
and vegetables are being displayed 
here by Lansing Gordon (left), ag 
instructor, and students Ward 
Weiss and Dennis Carpenter. 


WORKING TOGETHER—Besides many practical lessons in 
farm management, the ag students at South Dade learn the 
value in cooperation. They pitch in to help one another with 
the many tasks that come between the start and finish of the 
crop-growing year. Here, members are gathered around planting 
equipment at potato seeding time 
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farmer a sizable sum on his yearly supplies. 

The individual boy’s projects consist of 13 acres of pota- 
toes, 12 acres of tomatoes, one acre of garden and 42,000 
ornamental plants. Tomatoes on the rockland mature 
quickly, enabling the renters to plant a second crop such 
as squash or peas, and realize a double profit. 

The Co-op directors, working with their instructor, 
elected managers for each major area—one for potatoes, 
another for tomatoes and other small crops, and a third 
for the nursery. The managers signed a contract stating 
that they would receive 10 per cent of the net profits from 
their respective areas. In case of crop failure, a minimum 
of $50 would be paid the manager if he had spent over 50 
hours on his job 

The student managers have to meet many real farming 
problems. They have to pray crops and do other such 


jobs, often on Saturdays and holidays. The infrequent 


frost warnings sometimes call for all-night vigils by these 


teen-aged farmers. They carry out the management of 
their respective projects, from planting until harvest. Not 
only do the managers benefit from this experience, but 


the plan has eased the burden of project management for 
the instructor 

The management and operation of farm machinery on a 
school farm has always been a problem. Since the indi- 
vidual project program requires students to operate trac- 
tors and equipment, we have found the best method is 
the check-in check-out system. The individual student 
is held responsible for loss of tools or negligent damage 
to tractors or equipment. At first, the use of machinery 
by several students a day created a problem. A tractor, 
set up to cultivate a one-quarter acre project of four- 


SHOP WORK, TOO—While on-the-farm work is an important 
part of the South Dade vo-ag program, the other phases of 


week-old tomatoes in the morning, must the 
be adjusted to cultivate a project of 10-w« 
toes. We have solved this problem by 


schedule their planting within a given week 1 


the constant adjustment of equipment 
Replacement of equipment on school { 

be a problem, but in our over-all plat 

five-year program for our trucks. We have a 


national pickup, a 1951 Chevrolet pickup, (the 


purchased outright by the South Dade FFA ( 
one 1953 GMC ton-and-a-half truck. Ths 
traded when they are five years old. Or 
drive these trucks off campus, and the 
school farm business such as purchas 
selling produce. They are not used fo: 
Students are allowed use of these vehi 
farm. 

Tractor replacement has been a costly fact 
school farm managers, but we have a sati 
in operation here. Two of our tractors, a F 


Oliver, are replaced each year through special 


ment with the dealer. This plan, com: 
leges, requires the Agriculture Department 


freight plus a percentage for depreciation. Ws 


two Super A Farmalls, mostly for cul 
ing. These two tractors will be kept until 
changes. 


tivatir 


Many details in managing a school] farm ars 
and can be planned a year ahead. Other pr¢ 
that cannot be foreseen, but as in othe 
prises, ingenuity, sweat, and necessity gene 
a solution.—End 


training are not neglected. Here, a group of 
busily working in the school’s well-equipped shop 


students are 
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By Howard L. Miller 


@ WHEN 15,000 VO-AG TEACHERS 

and county agents look through 
their daily mail, it’s a safe bet that it 
contains something new in agricul- 
ture. 

The information passes across the 
desk from many sources in assorted 
forms and sizes to add to already top- 
heavy stacks, bulging cupboards, or 
overflow files. It comes in letters, 
news releases, bulletins, circulars, 
leaflets, magazines, and advertise- 
ments. All are calculated to keep the 
“ag” leader in stride with the busi- 
ness of farming for an atomic age. 

As farming follows new trends and 
grows more complex and competitive, 
facts and figures, the results of re- 
search and collected know-how, be- 
come a key part of education. As a 
teacher or farm adviser, keeping up 
to date is important. And having 
these bits of knowledge within easy 
reach becomes a “must.” 

In daily decisions, publications must 
be channeled for future reference or 
to a fateful end in “file 13.” The lat- 
ter is simple, but the first is a top- 
ranking problem for vo-ag depart- 
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SECOND REPORT—As the re- 
search into the possibilities of 
uniform index of agricultural 
communications reached’ the 
second stage, the author of this 
article, Howard L. Miller, used 
these illustrations in the prog- 
ress report. The final index 
for agricultural information is 
slated for completion by the 
end of 1958, 


PLENTY OF SYSTEMS — A 
query to state vo-ag and Exten- 
sion Service leaders brought 
many filing systems together. 
Here, Ohio State University co- 
ed Zoelouise Bauman illustrates 
a few of the 45 outlines devel- 
oped by different states over 
the nation. This study is de- 
signed to filter from these var- 
ied systems a single method of 
filing agricultural information. 


ments and Extension offices. Simply 
stated, it boils down to this query: 

“How can we systematically keep 
what we want, and find it when we 
need it?” 

Hundreds of individual answers 
have been devised for the question, 
and many attempts have been made 
to standardize the procedure within 
a state. 

This seeming dilemma fostered the 
idea for a national research project. 
The objective—to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of a uniform system of cod- 
ing and filing agricultural publica- 
tions. In short, the development of a 
simple, practical index applicable to 
agriculture across the U. S. A. A 
proposal from the National Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers’ Association got 
a sympathetic ear from the National 
Project in Agricultural Communica- 
tions. A fellowship grant, backed by 
N.P.A.C. got the project under way 
early this year. Directed by the De- 
partment of Agricultural Education at 
Ohio State University, the findings to 
date point to a host of possibilities. 
Admittedly it’s a large order. The 


goal for an end product is not a re- 
vision of the Dewey Decimal system 
or the Library of Congress classifica- 


tion. Rather, it i 
log and borrow 
of ideas and devel 
would fill a need 
in Texas, a vo-: 
or a farm adviser 
a plan that might | 


attempt to cata- 
naximum number 
n index which 


"a county agent 
her in Maine, 

n Illinois. In fact, 
useful to anyone 


faced with deciding the destiny of 
agricultural information which finds 
its way across the desk. 

There’s no dearth of systems. The 


first part of the y got 45 differ- 
ent outlines in return from state vo- 
ag and extension leaders. These 
varied from one or two-page guides to 
60 or 80-page complete filing direc- 
tions. Half the states reported no 
standard plans for use by either the 
Extension service or vocational agri- 
culture. In many states, teachers and 


Extension personnel using the same 


publications, classified and filed them 
under different systems. In states 
where some uniform plan had been 
developed, supervisors estimated that 


on the average, about two-thirds of 
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5 to moly fertilization with yield of 1.5 tons of hay 


left) yielded only 0.7 ton per acre 


Photo courtesy State College of Washington 


Average yield or high production? 
Moly may make the difference 


Moly can give striking increases in yields, even on land farmers 


thought was “good enough”’ 


During the past fe @a agrono 
n and mar fa ( I tne ed 
dramat iptul I eld er 
til idd n I ! l ere 
made t d rhes¢e 
! t ave beer le re} d, and 
today the more « ptor of 
mic tarvation are q ‘ ed 
hy me ountv arent 
But how about the ! irger area 
vhere moly defi e! n t 
described as undert het ithe 
than starved? Here n can make the 
difference between average yields, aver- 
age quality, avera t nd high 
eld ot premiun quality crop that 
mean extra income 


ent time these areas of 


At the pre 


potential response to mol\ treatment 
are known to include large parts of the 
eastern U.S. and n } f the arable 


land of the Pacific Northwest. They 


take in many productive farms whose 
owners, lacking a standard of compar 
son, are reasonably satisfied with 


present jy ields. 


In these areas, tests by experimental 


stations and growers alike have estab- 


can boost 


lished that moly applications 


yields by 12 to 938 Although such 
improvements are not perhaps as spec- 
tacular as in moly-starved soils, they 


have already added to the profits of 


Broad-scale treat 


hed soils 


individual farme? 


ment of these undernouri can 


contribute substantially to overall farm 


production. 
How Moly Works 


A fact that has emerged from many 
studies of micronutrients is that moly 


is essential to nitrogen fixation. Leg- 
fixation of 
the 
All crops need it 


-the first 


umes require moly for the 


at mospheric nitrogen by bacteria 


in their root nodules. 

to reduce nitrates to nitrogen- 

step in protein synthesis. 
When there 


moly in the soil to satisfy plant require- 


isn’t enough available 


ments, crops literally starve to death 


(as in the case of serious, visible defi- 
ciencies), or achieve only a fraction of 
their potential growth (as in the case 
of many fields with “normal” produc- 
tivity). 
On the 
of moly 


small amounts 
both substantial 


yields and marked 


other hand, 


have given 
increases in crop 
improvement in quality to many 


farmers who were once content with 


fair to average production. In many 
cases alfalfa has a higher protein con- 
tent when “normal” fields are treated 
with moly. Cauliflower runs to large 
size, more succulent flavor. 

Consider the effect of moly on a typi- 
cal few of the 30-odd crops for which 
responses have been reported: 


Alfalfa 


In field tests in New Jersey, Dr. 


Harold J. Evar 
sity obtained an 


yieid of 13%, mar 


protein content. 1! 
Co inty, Wa 


auer of the 


four d i 

cient fic 

an average of 4 

Melons \ Virg 

with me t 

age I runne? 


ern Idaho, whe 
sec d peas area 
use of moly 
pod, more pod pe 
longer, easie} 

in commercial te 
Many farme: 

on each dollar it 
Cauliflower and Lettuce 
Island 
Rhode Island and 


report more vigo) 


and in 


with heads of bett 
leaf structure 
Yields were consister 


untreated fields 
Testing is Easy 


Although crops vat 
requirements and 
soils, there is one 
to find out whether 
yield and quality 
on a particular 
It’s easy to do. 

A stock solution 
made by dissolving one é 
molybdate in one gall I 
vegetable crops, selé nd 
or more rows throu 
the field. 
solution 


Mix three f 
with one gallor 
apply to the test r¢ 
quart to a 250-foot wv. Compa 
test 


other day. 


rows with intreated 
Check l 
untreated area 


against 


For legumes, lay « 


yards square in a lo 
make it easy to compa 

soil. Follow the u 

but do not use nit 

test plot or the cont ir 
the test plot with thres 
moly solution to a gal 


may be done at the t f 


or to an established ind 


increases of 25% or le 

to evaluate 

should be made. 

For detailed informat 

dling of moly test } rite ¢ 

Molybdenum Company, Dey 1 

Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 
Advert 


visually, 
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Square Dances for 
Rural Youth and FFA 


Now you can play square dance records 
and call at the same time. The New- 
comb combination record player and 
public address systems shown on page 
39 of NASCO catalog No. 41 enable 
you to play records and use the micro- 
phone together. You can adjust the 


speed for beginners or experienced 
dancers. The machines will take 33, 
15, and 78 rpm records. A tape re- 
corder can also be plugged into the 
Newcomb and played the same as a 


record. 

These players are available in three 
sizes to fit any group and any budget. 
Better get one for your February and 
March parties; priced at special school 
discounts. 


Now is the Time to Test Seeds 
With the 


corner, seed 
Pe Y- 


projects 


around 
you r 


just 

get 
organized soon, 
the FFA 
which provides a source of income for 
the and at the 
renders service to the community. Geta 
good like those pictured 
on 188-9, to start the program. It’s not 
will put 


busine Ss, 


planting time 
you'll 


program 
haps it is 


want to 
testing 


one oT 


chapter same time 


ger minator, 


very 


hapte roo 


er pensive $31.50 


club in 


Equipment for Spring Lambs 


If you’re going to demonstrate approved 
practices of sheep raising, you'll want 
up-to-date equipment. Castrating out- 
fits, “lamcoats,” drench guns and good 
shears should be included. Spring lambs 
will be arriving in March and April. 
There’s still time to order what you 
need. It’s listed on pages 149-50. 


Scotch Tape for Charts 


It’s easy to make attractive bar graph sand 


line charts with colored scotch tape The 
tape comes in red, black and green and is 
%-inches wide. Just use a l to lay out 
bars or lines on your paper first; then 
apply the tape. It’s much faster than trying 


to use ink or paint, You'll find the tape on 


mide VYauhe you'd rather have a com 
7 

ilete kit for making flow charts and other 

graphs. There an excellent one shown o7 
page 


Get Charts Up High 


If you ever have to say “perhaps you folks 
in the back can’t see this,” it’s time to get 


a good chart stand. On page 37 you'll 


the new E-Z tripod which is adjustable 
from 44 up to 76 inches. The tripod will 
support a portable blackboard, flannel- 
board or any charts you want to put on it. 
It can also be used as a camera tripod. 
Remember, you won’t do much teaching if 
your audience can’t see your material. 

If you haven't received catalog No. 41, 
write today f your tree 


copy. 


FORT ATKINSON, 
WISCONSIN 


NASC 
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the vo-ag departments or Extension 
offices were using the state-wide out- 


lines. 


What Did We Have? 

In the first step of the research, an 
inventory was made to determine the 
number and kind of methods already 
developed by states. In 
was an attempt 
have we got?” 
look, state administrators in 
one-third of the 
present plans to be 
many 


this 
“What 


critical 


brief, 
to ascertain, 
Casting a 
about 
believed 
Even 
interest in 
some _ national, plan. Over 
the country, two-thirds in- 
dicated an interest in the adoption of 
One in six an- 
“no” and another 20 percent 
registered no opinion 


replies 
adequate. 
so, expressed an 
uniform 


nearly 


some standard plan 
swered 


In the typical vo-ag department or 


county extension office, supervisors 
estimated an average of 500 titles in 
the reference files. The estimates 


ranged all the way to 5,000. In ap- 
praising the use of publications, here’s 
what they said: 

> Bulletins are by all odds the largest 
type of Fighty- 
four percent of all titles in Extension 
offices, 


single reference. 


two-thirds in vo-ag class- 
iletin form. 

> Three-fourths of all bulletins come 
Experiment Sta- 
tions and the Extension Service. 
USDA 
13 percent of 
reference 


rooms are in b 


from home 


State 
publications average 9 to 
total 
bulletins in 


the number of 
the typical 
They rank 


bulletins and 


library or reference file 


second to state cir- 


culars as a source of technical in- 
formation 
> Out-of-state, and vo- 


ag publications constitute less than 


ommercial 


7 percent of the total number of 
bulletins. 
> Following state bulletins and the 


publications of the USDA, the state 
supervisors rated out-of-state pub- 
lications next in the case of the Ex- 
tension Service, while vo-ag leaders 
placed commercial publications in 
this spot. 


System for Simpler Exchange 

In general, the revealed 
that Extension over the 
country have developed standardized 
policies for distribution and exchange 
of publications. This was true, both 
across state lines and from the USDA. 
Vocational agriculture in the main has 
no distinct policies. Among states, 
there was a wide range of difference 
in the distribution and exchange of 
publications between agricultural and 
educational agencies, and between 
publishers and Presumably 
one of the outcomes of a uniform cod- 
ing and filing system would be for 


research 
Services 


users. 


simpler exchange of agricultural in 
formation 

Combining tl ndings from states 
along with reviews of some library 
systems, conclusions were made which 
in essence co eyed this idea, “Here 
are some thir that appear promising 
for unifi index Key state 
leaders and Extension Editors were 
then asked, “Speaking for your stat 
as a whole, what are some reactions 
to these propo There was gen- 
eral agreement that 
> Any plan adapt some type 


of library 


tion employing 

headings it ect areas and de 
signated by some consistent method 
>» Standard te rie should cove! 
American liture with unilorm 
classificatior eakdowns and de- 


signatior 


> The assign t of a file or code 
number at t e of publication would 
enhance ol ably he de rable 
although not always practical 
>» Some nat ency might co- 
ordinate a iral publications 
and serve clearing house for 
iwricultur tior 
There Va ‘ opinion or the 
use of an opti rd index and the 
publication of catalog cards for index- 
ing publications. Editors in particular 
thought that t task of classifying 
and coding all elea es would add 
greatly to the ) | x1ty of publish- 
ing informat or Si leads rs doubted 
the possibilit plan with univer- 
sal adaptability. Others were skeptical 
that a plan t provide sufficient 
detail and st not |} e complexity 


A Projected Plan Outlined 
Concluding the second phase of the 
project, the re 


some 
disquieting note disagreement, 
but the potent ooked promisir 
the need def 1 the opti S 
high. In reportir to the advisor 
committee, a es of charts (see 
photo) envisioned some of the pos- 
sibilities. Recognizir that the bear 
further testin ind evaluation a well 


as field trial, these eem to 


directions 


A classificatio ro! 


functional, uniform 


agriculture ina 


index common 


to the pro nN of vocational-agri- 
culture and t 
in the USA 

@ Giving a title to a system 


Extension Service 


\ 
classifying iculture which would 
have standard classifications and 
designations, a published key and 
alphabetical cross-reference 

®@ Classification of the field of agri- 


ten major headings 
sub-di Ms in multiples to 


permit dec il classification 


culture unde1 
and 
and 
possible u automatic business 


machine 


4 ce 
NA/SCO 
FOR BETTER TEACHING 
4 
| 
| 
he come 
| 
: 
— 


A flexible, “cafeteria” plan where- 
by a user could adapt or discard as 
much or as little detail as pre- 
ferred 

@ Assignment of a file number o1 
designation at time ol 

® An optional card catalog index to 


p iblication. 


permit cross-reference 

This list is by no meal omplete 
Many additional ideas may be incor- 
porated to make a versatile u eful 
index. Any system will of necessity 
be somewhat arbitrary, and probably 
none will ever enjoy universal adop- 
tion. The autho highly optimistic 
regarding the pos bilitic and be- 
lieves it can make a genuine contri- 
bution to education in agriculture 
What Are the Next Steps 

And where do we o from here? 
The project thus far has attempted to 
point direction by the nvento! nada 
identification of the methods and sys- 
tems already in use. Thi 
relied heavily on the re} 
opinions ol state superviso 
ministrators. Fron 
wide sampling of teache 
sion workers to double-check s 
the data, gather some new 
suggestions and seek the “gras 
sentiments of leaders who tace_ the 


problem 


Then. a big job, the assembly and 


compilation of all the findings into, 


some kind of trial systen The tenta- 
tive plan, combining a maximum 
number of desirable features, sug- 
gestions by both publishers and users, 
and then some field trials From 
them, “Is it practical?” “Will it 
work?” “Wha? should be added: dis- 
carded?” “What are the bugs?” A 


re-shuffe once more, then, on the 
basis of the research findings, a final, 
uniform index for ag leaders. The 
date? By the end of 1958 

If you’re one of the 15,000 ag lead- 
ers who may have use for such a 
system, your ideas are welcome. 
What would you include to have a 
standardized method of filing the 
publications for easy access in your 
office or classroom? Pass along your 
ideas, they are always welcome and 
may be addressed to the Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O.—End 


Correct Placings for 
Amber Durum Wheat 
Judging Pictorial 
The correct placing for this wheat 
sample is C-A-B-D. “C” was 
placed first because it contains 
plump, uniform kernels, “A” has 
some cracked kernels. “B” kernels 
are not uniform. “D” has noxious 

weed seed. 


Successful Farmers Say_ 


Top Dress Small Grains 
For Profit 


Top dress small grains with Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate and get these 
three profit benefits: 

(1) Increased grain yields. 
Small grains respond to the 33.5°% 
nitrogen in Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate with vigorous uniform 
growth. Thus, spring moisture de- 


velops more and heavier heads of 


grain. Yields can be increased as 
much as 20 bushels or more per acre. 


This successful farmer 
uses Phillips 66 
Ammonium 

Nitrate 


nG 

AMMONIUM 
NITRATE 


Harry B. Turpin, King City, Mo., 
says: “‘Applying ammonium nitrate 
on wheat in the early spring really 
pays on my farm. And this new 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is the 
best storing and spreading material 
I’ve ever used.” 


(2) More temporary pasture. 
Quick extra growth provides more 
and better grazing to help cut 
feed requirements. The extra protein 


you'll get will give higher feed values 
for faster, bigger gains at less cost 
per pound. 

(3) Spreads work load. By 
applying nitrogen early you get bet- 
ter returns and also get this impor- 
tant task out of the way, ahead of 
your big spring work load 

See your dealer today for all your 
fertilizer requirements. And for the 
extra nitrogen you'll need for bigger 
grain profits, be sure to ask for 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate— 
guaranteed* to flow freely 


*New Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is 
guaranteed to flow freely when stored and 
applied in a normal manner. If you are not 
satisfied that it lives up to this guarantee, 
your fertilizer dealer will replace it at no 
additional expense to you 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE: 


Bartlesville, Okiah 
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for school and 


@ Here is some basic material to 
include when teaching farm weld- 
ing: 

(1) Movements used in making 
beads; (2) type of welds, and (3) po- 
sition of welds and suggested A. W. S. 
classification of electrodes to use. 

The following charts are a brief 
guide for items to consider: 


Weld Positions and Suggested 


Electrodes to Use—A. 
Classification 
Flat £6011-6013-6024 
Horizontal E6011 or 6013-6024 
Vertical Up E6011 
Vertical Down E601 1-6013-6024 
Overhead 


E6011 


Movements of Electrode 
for Making Beads 


Single Bead Straight 

Croove A Weaving Pattern 
Inverted T Movement 
J Movement 
Reverse J Movement 

Fillet U Movement 


Downward Angled Bead 


It is essential that students be fa- 
miliarized with the material included 
in the boxes above so they can prac- 
tice at school, then at home if a 
welder is available. It is also neces- 
sary to practire on suitable scrap be- 
fore trying to weld on projects. If 
they do not need the practice, they 
do not need the course. 

The straight and weaving patterns 
are necessary for flat and horizontal 
welding. The inverted T, the J and 
reverse J movements for vertical up 
and overhead welding. The purpose 
of moving the electrode in the above 
patterns is to give the metal time to 
solidify at the bottom of the figures 
while the electrode is moved away 
from the main weld deposit. In the 
inverted T movement the metal cools 
while the are is moved upward mo- 
mentarily. Usually the arc is held 
three to five times as long at the bot- 
tom of these movement patterns than 
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on-the-farm 


By T. J. Wakeman Ame Si 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 5. Use bot 1 re ( 
Blacksburg, Va welding. V 
fessional v control th 
electrode |} with one hand 
it is while it goes to and from the Why ana ner try to weld 
highest point. The time will vary 
with each welder. As the arc is 6. In flat Fa wie ens 
moved downward from the top, the electrode s 
rod is pushed closer to the metal giv- me ‘ electroa 
ing a chiseling action. The molten ta 
metal will be deposited in shelf-like when nM een 
fashion at the bottom of the pattern neg , es 
or a 


as shown in 4-M. 


~ 


The following are some simple veldir 
terms and basic information new 8 Whe 

1. A bead is the weld metal de- placed. Yo nnot count on 
posited in a single pass (1-T). “Engl | tir 

2. A groove weld may be one 01 pool 
more beads deposited in a groove 9. Wear glo\ nd apro made 
(2-T). of ho i n flat weldi: 

3. A fillet weld may be one or mor Add to la e- 
beads deposited in an angle hide welds ket for overhead 
formed by two plates (3-T). welding 

4. A.WSS. is an abbreviation for the 10. Remembe nothing that 


> AY 

x \\ 

HORIZONTAL VERTICAL-DOWN VERTICAL -UP OVERHEAD 
WELDING POSITIONS 


Groove 
(21T 


SINGLE 
quT 


Tyres OF WELDS 


Ficcar 


STRAIGHT A WEAVING INVERTED T 
Mov CEMENT MoOovEMENT 
PRO WAY 
( 
( KX WN 
¢ 


SIDE Vidw of 
T 


Reverse 


MOVEMENT 
3 Movement Movement 


ANGLED SEAD 


SELECTED MOVEMENTS OF ELECTRODE FOR MAKING BEADS 


7 } 
| 
\ 
Welds 
7 


These are the wheels 


4. 


| to the the wheels 


that move the finished products <& to the store 


fa _, that get these crops 


to market a "Te the wheels that build your 


4% your car, that go 


~ 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 


The Wheels That 
that bring raw materials 
ta 
woe the wheels that help the farmer 
mel 
| raise his crops 
serve 
everywhere to bring you everything you éat, wear or use! Gg 
| 
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|Teacher’s Farm Shop 


will take the place ol practice 
lil - after you understand what it i 
you are trying to do in welding 
11 Read all t elierences you Can 
find about welding to acquire a 
good ba nowledge of what 
welding 
s 

make wider be 1 than the straight 
* * 9 bead in the flat tion. Take notice 
lectricity! in 5 M the met leposited on the 
downward movement. The dotted line 
represents upward travel 
No metal is de} ted in this part ot 
j = j i i the movement 1 neither is the ar¢ 

Writes MR. AL JACK, R *1, Beloit, Wisconsin 
oKen ne i not De DrokKe! 
n any of the m« ents while weld- 
“We really like our Dari-Kool. The two-speed agitator ing. The selection of the electrode 
gives us a more fair butterfat test. The cooler is very easy is important. A beginner trying to 
use an E6024 ele ode in the over- 
to clean and we especially like the stainless steel exterior. 
Our Dari-Kool operates on very little electricity!’ ure. Refer to t hart for general 

suggestions it ting electrodes 


(signed ) g Except for s} ods, the three in 
Ga ache. the chart will t are of most farm 
U = welding of mild steel. Next month I 


will discuss the of special rod 


End 


Your best 
buy is a 


©, BULK MILK COOLER ( 


The ICE-BANK Cooler that Outperforms 
and Outsells them all 


NEW HEAT-HOUSER—The Burch Manu- 
facturing Company of Fort Dodge, lowa 
has developed the new Heat-Houser. The 
Heat-Houser features controlled heat, 
fold-down windshield, pulley and light 
bracket cutouts, and plenty of operating 
room. The unit is available in green, red, 


orange, and grey and may be ordered from 
the factory in Fort Dodge. Price $36.95 


More Swine Dollars 
From Multiple Farrowing 
Farmers can make more profits 
SKS from hog raising by cutting over- 
Send today for your fF head and spreading their risk. Is 
SSS = << this possible? Yes, it can be done 
MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT Ss with multiple farrowing—group- 
ing litters four or more per year. 
Dairy Equipment Co., Dept. 22, Madison, Wisconsin 
Please send with t bli ti Milkh Pl Kit Plan your milkhouse ol told 
, out obligation your new Milkhouse Plan Kit. with this easy-to-use interesting fashion in the Ameri- 
kit. Includes graph can Meat Institute’s new booklet, 
sheets and scale model | “More Swine Dollars From Mul- 
cutouts of milk coolers, tiple Farrowing.” You may obtain 
Address water heaters, etc. single copies of this 20-page 
: | Arrange to best fit booklet without charge by writing 
Post Office . State............. your milkhouse plans. to: American Meat Institute, 59 
am a Dairy Former am a Student East Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 
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llandy cart for 


welding supplies 


| j 
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Vo-ag instructors sometimes have 
trouble getting welding supplies from 
their storage place in the shop to the 
areas where they are used. You can 
put an end to this problem with this 
handy cart for welding supplies—and 
your students can make it in the 
school shop! 

In addition to carrying various types 
of welding rods, there’s a place at the 
base of the cart for chipping hammer, 
wire brush, cold chisels, ball peen 
hammer, welding gloves, and othe: 
supplies. A clip on the back of the 
cart provides for the helmet 

Here’s how the cart was made: The 
base was constructed from a one- 
fourth inch piece of sheet steel cut 15 
inches across the back, nine inches 
across the front, and 11 inches down 
each side. Scrap pieces of flat iron 
were welded around the base to form 
the carrying tray. An axle with four- 
inch wheels was spot welded on the 
bottom and an old spring hanger bolt 
was cut and welded to form the skid 
on the front. The frame was made 
from a piece of one-inch pipe and the 
guiding handle was made from a 
nine-inch piece of pipe. 

The electrode carrying pockets are 
made from scraps of two-inch pipe. 
New electrodes are carried in the first 
and third rows, and used ones in the 
second and fourth rows. The welding 
cart thus carries 12 different elec- 
trodes—each labeled for easy identifi- 
cation.—Bruce Robertson, Vo-ag In- 
structor, Rocky Gap, Va. 


Club Agents Elect Officers 

Miss Arlene Martin, associate coun- 
ty 4-H club agent, Litchfield, Conn., 
was elected president of the National 
Association of County 4-H Club 
Agents at their 11th annual meeting 
in Chicago. Other officers named 
were: Peter Martens, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., first vice president; Ralph 
E. Kirch, Grand Rapids, Mich., second 
vice president; Miss Carolyn Crowell, 
Woodsville, N.H., secretary, and Don- 
ald Schink, Jefferson, Wis., treasurer 

* 


| TREE SEEDS—SHRUB SEEDS 


Raise your own tre 


and shrubs fr 


seeds. Free Planting 


guide and price list 


Aes 


No More Trash On The Beam... 
Bury It As You Plow! 


In cover position at top front of moldboard, 
the Cover-Jointer buries trash at the bottom 
of the furrow trench before furrow slice turns. 


In jointer position ahead of moldboard, the 
Cover-Jointer lets sticky or gumbo soil pass 
over the moldboard while the cover plate 
turns the trash. It also turns the furrow slice 
when turning sod. 


Available in both right and left hand 
units for use with two-way plows. 


COVER- JOINTER 


Tired of climbing off your tractor 
every few minutes to dig field trash 
from your plow? Annoyed at stubble 
on freshly plowed ground— stubble 
which will trouble you plenty when 
you cultivate next season? 

Then you'll welcome the nen 
Sherman Cover-Jointer. covet 
position, this scientifically designed 
attachment keeps the beam clean and 
gives a better covering job by burying 
the trash; in jointer position, sticky 
soil passes over the moldboard while 
the cover turns the trash. 

A universal bracket permits the 
Cover-Jointer to be locked with a 
pipe-wrench grip on any plow in a 
matter of minutes without welding 
or grinding. Its position can be 
changed quickly to suit crops and soil. 

Made and guaranteed by Sherman 
Products, Inc., Royal Oak, Mich., 
makers of the well-known Sherman 
Transmissions, Power Diggers and 
other tractor attachments. 


SHERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN 


Sherman Products, Inc. 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


Send me literature on the Sherman Cover-Jointer 


RFD 


Name 


Post Office : State 
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Sitnbeam 


STEWART 
At the Internati | Livestock Exposition, young 
4-Hier mpeted for st ng honors in the National 
conte im ration. It was 
a pleasing sight to see the manner in which the boys 
handle hee rated that the 
yo 1 fine ing 
Let's kee 
On me 
req e b 
increase r wool — far exceeding 
the do c supply, it 1s import that flocks be 
increased ar earing among farm 
youths. With larger flocks, and greater numbers of 


supply of wool will more nearly meet 


pauonal needs 


For Information on visual aids, wall 
charts, special bulletins on shearing, 
write our Livestock Specialist. 


Sunbeam: CORPORATION 


Dept. 10, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., 50, Hil. 


SPECIAL LOW-COST 


ACCIDENT & ILLNESS 
GROUP PROTECTION 


Only 5c 


a day per person 


At Camps, Conferences, 
Fairs, Tours, Meetings, 
traveling time. 
| EVERY AGRICULTURAL GROUP LEADER | 
| WELCOMES THESE LIBERAL BENEFITS! | 


| $25* for any one sickness | 
| $500* for any one accident | 
| covers hospital, nurse, physi- | 
| cian, medicines, dressing and | 
| other expenses. | 
| $50* for Dental Service | 
| $250* for Polio Benefits | 
| $1000* Loss of life thru Accident | 
| $1000- $2000 * Loss of limbs or sight | 
* according to terma of the Master Policy on 
| fille with the Director o Extension Service, | 
| Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana | 
Thi protection cover both local and na- 
| tional gatherings ar transportation hazards | 
| to and from destinatior aut bus, train | 
| or ai ne as } application and ] 
| day 
‘Low Cost e Convenient 
Mal free 
Wri tod f ation 
‘ i l ( > 


AMERICAN INCOME 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1935 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
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eration of 


to save 


clectric motors 
When g 
electric I use 
brake assembly 
demonstrate the 


teachin 
motors, 


about 
the motor and 
ired below to 
of fuses 


ag students 


proper use 


The 


fuses 


that common 
for proper 


told 
are inadequate 
this one-quarter 
motor, while fusetrons of the 
ampere rating do the job fine. When 
starting, this five-ampere, one-quarter 
horse motor requires about 15 am- 
peres. 

I demonstrate this by placing five- 
ampere fuses in the circuit and start- 
ing the motor. The fuses burn out 
because of the high starting require- 


boys are 
op- 
horse 


same 


ment. Then I replace the burned out 
fuses with fifteen-ampere fuses and 
again start the motor. These start 


the motor without trouble. 

The real danger from using 15- 
ampere fuses is that they will not pro- 
tect the motor from overloading. This 
is demonstrated by tightening the 
brakes on this model to simulate load. 
Next, the 15-ampere fuses are re- 
moved and replaced with five-ampere 


fusetrons. Using these, the motor 
starts efficiently and the fusetron 
breaks the circuit when the motor 


is overloaded. 

The colored light bulb on the con- 
trol used to indicate the 
burning out of fuses and stopping of 
the motor. Charles Boyles, Vo-ag In- 
structor, Hornersville, Mo. 


panel is 


Protect Your Displays 


Have trouble keeping the pictures, 
charts, and drawings on your bulletin 
board fresh and attractive? Your 
bulletin boards will keep their neat 
appearance much longer if the dis- 
played items are covered with a sheet 
of lumarith. This material is also 
handy for covering mounts of grasses, 
legumes, and other crops to be used 
in classroom studies—Paul F. Spraggs, 
Vo-Ag instructor, Halifax, Va. 


FIRST 


of 1957! 


AGAIN IN 


Better Farming 
Methods 


Preferred by READERS 


There is a depen 
measure a_ public 
Ask the readers. 
Through an lependent survey, 
2345 vo-ag teachers, county agents, 
and soil conservationists were 
asked: Which of the three princi- 
pal leader publications they found 
most helpful. Among agricultural 
leaders who receive all three publi- 
cations, BFM is preferred 3 to 1 
over the second publication in the 
field. 

This survey, completed in April, 
1957, gave the same result as every 
survey since 1947. 


dable 
ation’s 


way to 
value: 


e Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 
any publication’s value: Ask the 
manufacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 

Again in 1956, 
Methods led ths 
in advertising rev 
cent and the 
167 percent 

Manufacturers invested $238,621 
in advertisements they placed in 
Better Farming Methods during 
1956. 


Better Farming 
econd publication 
enue by 45 per- 
rd publication by 


Professional Magazine 
for Leaders 
who TRAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


33,000 copies monthly 


Farming Better Farming 
Vethods 


Me thods 
WATT PUGLISHING Co 


Sandstone Building 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


SHEARING 
| farm flock t 
AS EASY! yo 
| 
| 
/ | 
t | 
| 
| 
| | | 
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ATTENTION AGRICULTURAL LEADERS -- THE NEW CHEMOBIOTIC, 


DYNAFAC, IS LOWERING THE COST OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION. 


TRIAL RESULTS BELOW: 


CATTLE—This is a 56-day study of year- 
ling : standard finishing 
ration. Daily gain for steers on Dynafac* 
was 12% greater. Feed eaten by steers on 
Dynafac was 5% less. 


steers 


| Lot No. 1 | Lot No. 2 
Grams of Dynafac per head per day | 0 | 1.0 
Average daily gain (Ibs.) | 3.11 | 3.48 
Feed eaten per Ib. of gain (Ibs.) | 7.9 | Ico 
HOGS—-This 64-day test was run on fat— 
tening hogs using practical, complete 
ration. Note both increased gains and 


improved feed efficiency for hogs on 


Dynafac. 
| Lot No. 1 | Lot No. 2 


Pounds of Dynafac to the ton of feed 0 2.0 
‘Average initial weight (Ibs. ) 71 69 
“Average weight 64 days (Ibs.) 156.7 172.8 
. Feed eaten per Ib. of gain (Ibs.) 42 3.8 


LAMBS—These originated in 
None was vaccinated 


New Mexico. 
against overeating 


Armour brand tetra alkylammonium stearate 


diseases nor treated for internal 


ARMOUR 


NOTE 


Sites. Dynafac was added to the 
of Lot No. 2 at the rate of 1 ] 
ton. Mortality of lambs on Dynafac ‘ 
low while gains and feed efficiency were 
improved. 
| p 
Mortality 
Average daily gains (Ibs.) | 0.45 ( 


Feed eaten per Ib. of gain (Ibs.) 


These trial results are excerpts fron 


new Armour Dynafac booklet. This bc 


gives the full story on this highly su 


cessful new chemobiotic. 


Copies are 


on request to all agricultural leaders 


Also see the new Dynafac full-—colo 


motion picture, "Feeds, Facts 


Future." Available for farm meetin 
4-H and vocational agricultural grou 
Inquire: Armour and Company, Feed 


tives, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
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Caulitiower: 
with 


EXAMPLES OF 
BORON DEFICIENT 
CROPS 


Choose 
the most ECONOMICAL 


SOURCE of BORON 
for your requirements... 


If your need is this , a Team up with this a 


@ MIXED FERTILIZERS @ FERTILIZER BORATE-65 
Concentrated 

or 

2. Granulated Fertilizers @ FERTILIZER BORATE-46 
3. Granular Blends High Grade 


1. Complete Fertilizers 


@ LIQUID FERTILIZERS SOLUBOR® (POLYBOR-2)" 
or or 
@ FOLIAGE APPLICATIONS @ BORAX FINE GRANULAR 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


NEW YORK city ° Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


AUBURN, ALABAMA + Ist National Bank Bidg. 


Agricultural Offices: KNOXVILLE, TENN. + 6105 Kaywood Drive 
PORTLAND, OREGON : 1504 N.W. Johnson St. 


VACCINATING? 


The stress of vaccinating may 
send birds into an -feed 
slump. For a new way to re- 
duce the off-feed problem asa 
result of stress, C.R.D., or any 
other cause, see the Merck ad- 
vertisement in this issue for 


FLOXAID ‘on pact 23 
TGIF 1958 CATALOG | 


From the world’s largest source of Artificial 


IDENTITY 


with INSEMIKIT 


E- Z REDD TAGS 


Identify blood lines, breeding, feeding, or | 
dam-daughter comper isons with 11/4" high 
numerals on 3 cow and 2!/," calf size 
tags. Colorful contrasting numbers, wear- 
resistant plastic. Available with neck chain 
and fastener. Write for samples and prices. 


Breeding Equipment. Breeding and Show Ring 
end Yo te The Postal card with the Helpful 


Supplies. Write Dept. 14 Booklet section of this issue is for 
your convenience. Order your 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. Helpful Booklets today. 


araboo, Wisconsin 
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National Food Conference 
Scheduled This Month 


Are America! becoming indiffer- 
ent to the n ty for an adequate 
diet? 

Many tood ex believe that the 
American tend to hurry and rush 

as sometime flood seem non- 
essent The t I e- 
sulted in n ng in the nutri- 
ents essential t d health 

These p obl nave led to the 
First Natior Food Conterence 
which will bs 1 in Washington, 
D wt “eb 24 Here the entire 
food industry \ tocus attention on 
the necessit od nutrition, and 
on the work 1 { to make America 
a bette 

The Confe 1] teat il© leaders 
in educatior edicine, nutrition, and 
business. Joi together to sponsor 
the National F Conference are 

rmers a t 3) Oo and 
nercnanda the plan- 
ral Cr erence 
is Ho R. D Le of the 
Am M ‘ 

* 


REGIONAL SPEAKING WINNER —Jim 
Turley, Scottsburg, Ind., (center), winner 
of the Central Region FFA Speaking Con- 
test, is being congratulated here by Rob- 
ert Jones, former FFA national president. 
Looking on at left is W. G. Weiler, Ohio 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture. 


High School Welding 
Competition Announced 
The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 


Foundation of Cleveland, O., an- 
nounces the 1957-58 competition ol 
its annual $7,000 Arc Welding Award 
Program hool students on 
farms or rat é It offers 100 cash 
awards, top award of $600, to high 
school student I the best descrip- 
tions of hov elding was used to 
repair or make farm equipment or 
machinery. Awards totalling $2,000 
are also mad to high schools for 
their farm I nics shops The 
awards are open to any high school 
student who farming 

Pictures of typical award project 
are included in the Rules’ bookl 
available from The James F. Lincoln 


Are Welding Foundation, Cleveland 
i, 
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New-Pole-ty pe 


steel barns 


This is a steel building designed by 
the Stran-Steel Corporation 


Steel buildings are ving conven- 
tional wood farm structures a run fot 
their money 

Units now on the market by at le ast 
two manulacturers are as economical 
as the wood farm and ranch building 

Some features of these new do-it- 
yourself steel pole-type buildings are 
weather tight construction and low 
maintenance costs. One manutacture! 
has a steel building with telescoping 
steel columns that can be adjusted to 
the correct height after they are 
placed in the ground 


Other selling points of these rigidly 
constructed units are low down pay- 
ments and long term financi: 


Pressure Sensitive Dises 

Small discs sold under the trade 
name “Stick-tack” may take the place 
of thumb tacks for some of your needs 
They have adhesive on both sides and 
may be fastened to a wall, book, o1 
board without injuring the surface 

Stick-tacks come in two _ sizes 
quarter and half-inch diameter. They 
are made by Thompson Wincheste 
Co. Inc., 1299 Boylston St estate 
Mass. 


Special Livestock Awards 

Here’s an idea you may want to use 
in presenting prizes to winners in 
livestock events. It was used last 
year by the American Meat Institute 
when they presented their Animal 
Agriculture Award to a_ nationally 
known livestock producer. Realizing 
that animal agriculture doesn’t mine 
silver or gold—nor grow silk and 


satins—they decided to m.he their 


award from leather, a durable live- 
stock product. Their award was a 
wall plaque done in desert-hued 
natural rawhide engraved in gold. 


4-cycle 

single cylinder 
2-cylinder 3 to 12/2 hp. 


The Weather is never 
Wild 


LOO nor 
LOO GOLD iar... 


WISCONSIN Heavy-Duty 
ENGINES 


. Working at any temperature 
’ from low sub-zero to 140° 
Fahrenheit . .. Wisconsin Engines 
will keep your equipment going V-type 4-cylinds 
efficiently and economically models, 15 to 56 hp 

with the least amount of attention. 

AIR-COOLING, as supplied on all Wisconsin En 
gines (3 to 56 hp.) , automatically takes care of all 
your cooling problems. Nothing to freeze in cold 
weather; no radiator dry-ups in hot weather 


AIR-COOLING prevents costly engine failun 
and replacements such as occur when the cool 
ing system of a water-cooled engine is neglected 
Eliminates up to 26 separate parts that are generally 
required for a water-cooled engine. One simple casting 
which is a part of the flywheel itself, provides 
continuous, correct cooling on all Wisconsin Engine 


In addition, you get the benefits of basic load-holding 
High Torque, heavy-duty construction in all details and ths 
advantages of exclusive specialization in the design and 
manufacture of AIR-COOLED Engines plus con 
venient servicing when required, through Wisconsin 
Authorized Distributors and Service Stations 


it will pay you fo specify Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine Power for you 
equipment! Write for free copy of Wisconsin Engine Bulletin S-223 
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Most 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Ai 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX Motors 2 


Worth 


By FRANK WADDLE, Editor 


Professional Pride 

Why don’t ag leaders have 
more pride in their profession? 
This is a question that has 
bothered me since I first became 
associated with ag workers as 
an assistant county agent in 
Alabama six years ago. Need- 
less to say, this problem still 
plagues me today. 

But before I go letting off a 
lot of steam on the subject, let 
me say that I’m not alone in my 
perplexity over the lack of 
espirit de corps among ag lead- 
ers. Bob Bishopp, immediate past 
president of the National Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teacher’s 
Association, had this to say at 
the last annual meeting of this 
organization, “In my opinion, the 
lack of professionalism is the 
greatest problem facing the agri- 
culture teacher today.” 

Says Joe Simon, vo-ag instruc- 
tor at Mount Pleasant, Pa., “The 
general feeling in high schools 
is that agriculture is easy. Prin- 
cipals use it as a dumping 
grounds.” 


The Question Again 

Again I ask, “Why don’t ag 
leaders have more real pride in 
their work?” Many workers with 
less noble jobs take great pride 
in their accomplishments. 

Of course the above state- 
ments by ag leaders explain part 
of the reason for a lack of real 
excitement that always throbs 
through an organization that is 
really sold on its own special 
group. But this is only part of 
the reason. There are many 
others. 

First of all, I believe many ag 
leaders got the feeling their pro- 
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fession was not the most glam- 
orous while they 
dents in college. 


were still stu- 


So, many ag workers carried 
a down-graded feeling right 
along with their sheepskin on 
graduation day. Lower starting 
salaries for ag graduates added 
to this unfortunate situation. 
Then there’s a general feeling 
today—both among ag leaders, 
commercial folks, and ex-ag 
leaders—that the best college 
graduates are picked off by the 
higher paying commercial con- 
cerns while the less efficient are 
left for ag teachers, assistant 
county agents, soil conservation- 
ists, etc. This concept has be- 
come exaggerated to a _ point 
that is ridiculous. I suspect that 
the ag leader field more 
than a fair share of the good 
students! 

But these students often get 
little relief from their feeling 
of inferiority when they are 
settled in their first assignment. 
Why? Well for one reason, about 


gets 


| 


“I can’t eat this stuff . 
it to the hogs either. 
agent to stay for lunch when he comes 
out tomorrow!” 


. and don’t throw 
I'll ask the county 


the first time they get togethe 
with a group of fellow workers, 
they more than likely hear quit 
a few conver 
a “good-for-nothing-so-and-so” 
old Joe Blow over i) Blank 
county is. 

As a result of such bull ses 
sion talk, the voung ay worker 
is likely to conclude that most 
good ag leaders move on. to 
better posit leaving behind 
the less effi t worker it 


ag leader fir 


What's the 


This is a pretty gloomy p 


Answer 
ture of ag leader morale—may}! 
it’s too dark. But you must agr 
there is a probl with ag pro 
fessionalism. I don’t propose to 
be an expert on these problems 
nor on the olution to then 
However, I don’t think we 
stand around with our crying 
hand alting an In 
pending doom. Let’s look up and 
away! 

How many souls do you sup 


towels 


pose an evangelist would convert 
to Christiar he didn’t ap 
pear to be sold on it himself? 
Then, who in heaven’s name will 
have a high 
if we don’t have it 
Maybe this feeling of lowli- 
ness that often eats 
could be partially 
a good public relations program 
Or with tougher ag courses 
both in college and high school. 
Maybe propaganda from na 
tional ag leader associations 
could help sell the public—and 
ag leaders—on the integrity and 
importance of the 
But regardles 
the problem 
we do about it? 


nion of our work 


ourselves? 


away at us 
corrected by 


ag leader field 
s of the solutio 
ours. What wil 
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Announcing 

6th Annual MARKET HOGS 


A $1,000 savings bond will be awarded to the best farm youth judge in 
each of four regions—West, Midwest, South and East. 


Vocational agricultural teacher or club leader of each regional winner 
will receive a $500 savings bond as recognition of teaching ability. 


Winners and their teachers will receive all-expense-paid trips to Chicago 
for presentation of awards during the American Feed Manufacturers —- 
Association Convention the week of May 21. : 


If your students have competed in any of the previous now for entries and closes April 19. 

Pfizer contests, you know how much fun they had and Several thousand Vo-Ag teachers already have the slide 

how the contests helped stimulate their interest in live- film ‘‘How To Judge Livestock’’. But if you don’t hav: 

stock judging. one, be sure to order yours today. They’re free. All ma 
Now, they'll have an even greater opportunity to win terials are in a booklike container that fits right on yo 

one of the top awards as the 1958 contest will be the first bookshelf. Yours to keep. 

in which top prizes are awarded by geographical area. This exciting, educational contest is under way now. If 


you don’t receive your contest kit in the mail in the next 


The free contest kit includes entry blanks and official : 
few days, send for yours via the coupon below 


judging poster. Contestants will judge one class each of 
dairy cows, market hogs and laying hens from photos on 


poster. Reasons for placing the hog class will be used to oe 
break any ties. Every farm youth in the continental U. S. = CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC 
under 18 can compete. A panel of three nationally-recog- § Agricultural Film Service, Dept. B-28 3 
nized livestock and poultry authorities will judge the same 630 Flushing Avenue 
photos as your students. A feed tag from any brand, any ees, here 
kind of formula feed qualifies entries. The contest is open A Please send me the complete contest kit plus the film on “How T 
ba Judge Livestock 
A Have film. Please send me the complete contest kit only 
i 
NAME 
A free full-color slide film, "How To i 
Judge Livestock", can help you teach F] RR or STREET 
, your students the fundamentals of stock £ 
judging. Includes film, record commen- 2 CITY STATE 
tary, quiz sheets and answers and script 4 Please underline the kind of work you are doing 
on film. Vo-Ag Teacher Counts Kaent 
8 4-H Leader Other 
i 
i 
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When you buy your Pipe Line Milker 
... consider both the company... 
and the MAN! 


It will be a long, long time before anybody is smart 
enough to build a Pipe Line Milker that will not need 
exact and proper installation and longer than that 
before anybody builds one that will not need prompt 
and proper service by a trained man equipped with 
exactly the right tools and the skill to use them. 


Without that kind of man ready and available, no 
Pipe Line Milker can be a good investment. 


No Surge Service Dealer is absolutely perfect; there- 
fore, Organized Surge Service is not perfect, but the 
chances are excellent that it is much the best there is 
available to you. 


Every Surge Service Dealer has to spend a lot of time 


and money trying to get really good. Most of them 
succeed. 


This Surge ad is 
running in farm publications. 
We thought you might be 


interested, too. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


DAIRY FARM 2843 W. 19th Street © Chicago 23, Ill. 


t Q U { PM is N T ATLANTA ® DALLAS © KANSAS CITY © MINNEAPOLIS 


SACRAMENTO SEATTLE SYRACUSE TORONTO 
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